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AT CHRISTMASTIDE. 


“\ The merry, merry bells rang out upon the frosty morn, 
They chimed the song that angels sung when Christ the Lord 
was born: 
“O peace on earth, good will tomen,’ the chorus rolled and died 
In far veverberations on this blessed Christmastide. 


O! bring the holly branches and the boughs of mistletoe 
And twine them both together here within the firelight glow, 
Forgetting all of bitterness, of ranklings and of pride, 


Let each be reconciled to each this gladsome Christmastide. 


Let all the sweet old songs be sung, the dear old stories told, 
The dross of Life all overlaid with what is life's pure gold, 
Let pain and disappointments be but chastenings sanctified, 
And heart shall answer unto heart this joyous Christmastide. 


Long, long our stlvern-throated bells shall echo out their chime, 
Far-reaching waves of promise unto every race and clime, 
And year shall follow after year until the One who died 
On Calvary, shall come to claim his own at Christmastide. 
— Mary CLARK HUNTINGTON. 
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A VITAL DOMESTIC PROBLEM.* 
HOUSEHOLD SERVICE REFORM, 


As CONSIDERED BY EDWARD BELLAMY, AvuTHoR oF 
“ LOOKING BACKWARD.” 


“‘ What can be done with the Servant Girl? Nothing.” 
“ What can be done without her? Everything.” 


HE much-bewritten servant-girl ques- 
tion, as I look at it, naturally divides 
itself into two heads; first, What can 
be done with the servant girl? To 
this I believe the answer must be,— 
Nothing ; second, What can be done 
without her? To this I think the re- 
sponse may safely be,—Everything. 
Of course in this rather summary 
disposition of the first branch of the 
subject 1 do not forget that at the 
present moment the servant girl is 
as a matter of fact doing the house- 

work of the country. Neither do I forget that in very many 
families the most cordial and mutually satisfactory relations 
exist between domestics and their employers. I mean only 
that there is, in a large sense, no future for domestic service in 
this country, that the inconveniences, the defects, and the 
general objectionableness of the institution are destined to 
increase rather than diminish, and that it is impossible they 
should greatly increase without causing its entire abandon- 
ment. The domestic servant is going because the democratic 
spirit of the age, which is naturally more intense in this country 
than in any other, has rendered and is every year still further 
rendering the relation of personal servitude unpopular. Do- 
mestic service implies a sacrifice of personal dignity in the 
relation of the employe to the employer, which at the present 
day in this country is required of no other class of workers 
and would be endured by none. 

In former times all who worked for a man or woman in any 
sort of employment were called their servants, and in turn 
called their employers master and mistress. ‘To-day, how- 
ever, in America domestics only are called servants; and 
the title of mistress, on the other hand, is exclusively re- 
served for the employer of domestic workers. Imagine a 
mill-owner speaking of his operatives as his servants, and 
how long he would find anybody to work for him! He may 
cut his help down to starvation wages; they may wear rags 
and eat fare which the domestic servant would scorn, but he 
does not venture to call them, nor does anybody think of 
calling them his servants. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that this is a mere 
question of words. A word is used for the domestic which is 
not applied to other employes because her work as to certain 
essential characteristics differs from all other sorts of em- 
ployment. In no other relation of hire is a submissive 
and even obsequious manner toward the employer made 
a requisite. Civility is indeed needful for success in any 
business, but in domestic service alone is servility a con- 
dition of acceptance. In no other occupation is the em- 
ploye expected to maintain toward the employer a constant 
attitude of personal deference. It is quite true that in this 
particular a large proportion of domestics fail to give satis- 
faction, but these are the ones who fail to get recommenda- 
tions. This point it is important to bring out distinctly. In 
all other employments the deference of employe to employer 
is strictly limited to fulfilling his orders. Any assumption in 
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speech.or manner, on the employer’s part, that the relation of 
hire entitled him to assume “any sort of superiority except in 
the direction of work, would be sharply and effectively re- 
sented. Nor, to do the employer justice, unless he happen 
to be a snob, does he think of assuming any such thing 
An obsequious manner on the part of his employes would 
simply disgust him. On the other hand the house-mis- 
tress not only expects her orders to be obeyed by her 
domestics, but exacts from them a code of manners and be- 
havior which shall constantly recognize not only her authority 
as employer, but her superior social caste. 

There is no intention here of blaming employers as aclass 
for the invidious conditions of domestic service. They are 
inherent in the situation and cannot even by the utmost con- 
sideration be wholly obviated. The relation of the domestic 
to the household, to the intimacies of which, while neither 
guest or friend, she must be admitted, is indeed, only made 
possible or tolerable by an attitude of personal self-efface- 
ment on her part, and the convention of a caste distinction 
between herself and her employers. 

Seeing, then, that these characteristics are inseparable 
from domestic service, and that they are at the same time 
offensive to self-respect and the sentiment of equality which 
the democratic spirit nourishes, it follows that as the demo- 
cratic influence gains headway, domestic service must go. 
The essential condition of its maintenance is the existence 
of a lower caste in the community, a class relatively in- 
ferior to the employing class, in education, refinement and 
the various sensibilities included under the head of self- 
respect. The democratic spirit, however, tends constantly to 
cultivate and stimulate the sentiment of personal dignity and 
equality and to abolish class and caste distinctions of every 
sort. The incompatibility of the two must, therefore, con- 
stantly increase. 

Indeed, as we look into the subject we are struck by the fact 
that, but for foreign importations, domestic servitude would 
have become extinct in America long since. Nearly a 
century ago the American girl of native stock gave her final 
notice, and had not the Irish girl come over in the nick of 
time to take her place, the impossibility of securing domestics 
would long ere this have necessitated the evolution of which I 
shall speak under the second head of this article. 

The Irish girl, in a large proportion of cases, by the 
time she had learned enough of the ways of the country to be- 
come a capable domestic, had breathed too much of its air to 
relish the position the American girl had already relinquished. 
Then came the Swedish and German girl, the Canadian, and 
the Nova Scotian. But alas this exasperating American air 
soon worked the same change in them. How often as some 
new and delightfully bag@sward stratum of humanity has been 
tapped by the immigration agent, some race which has been 
kicked about by lords and barons for unnumbered ages, have 
the ladies at their lunch parties enthusiastically agreed that 
at last the ideal domestic, long sought, but seen only in 
dreams, had been discovered. But how soon has this hope 
proved delusive. At first, indeed, the new importation knew 
“her place,” but usually forgot it as soon as she had learned 
to know anything else, and often, it is said, forgot it before 
she had learned anything else. The rich gloss of inherited 
servility which had taken a, dozen centuries to grow, wore 
threadbare, as a rule, at the end of six months on this side of 
the water. 

I should not feel justified in saying anything calculated to 
deepen the present despondency of American housewives as 
to the prospect of ever finding in this world the ideal servant 
girl, were it not merely by way of preparation for a branch of 
the subject as full of exhilaration as is the other of depression, 
namely, the question, what we can do without the servant girl. 
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Housework is divisible into three general branches; laun- 
dry work, chamber and parlor work with cleaning, and cook- 
ing, including table-service. There are, of course, smaller 
branches, but these constitute the main departments. Now, 
as to laundry work, the means for relieving the household 
service of it are already largely evolved and to a considerable 
extent are at present being used by those concerned. A 
large number of families, especially in the cities, are in the 
habit of sending all their washing to the public laundries, 
and many more do so occasionally. The main objection to 
this course is the expense. As laundries are at present man- 
aged, only wealthy families or those of few members, can afford 
to use them habitually. Their expensiveness arises from the 
fact that they do business on a small scale, that they are un- 
certain of their patronage, and that they are run for a profit. 
Even the larger and more successful establishments do not 
work more cheaply than the smaller ones, because, being run 
for profit, the extent and steadiness of their business redound 
only to the larger gain of the proprietors. The laundry 
element in the household-service problem, can only be solved 
by a co6perative laundry, based upon guaranteed work of 
sufficient amount to allow of the best plant in existence and 


doing work absolutely at cost. The first cooperative laundry 
of this sort which was started on a basis of some hundreds of | 


regular patrons, would revolutionize housework in America. 
The matter is an exceedingly simple one. All the ladies 
have to do is to call a meeting, appoint managers, draw up 
plans and solicit pledges of patronage and funds. 

There are many families which, having to employ a girl for 
chamber work would not find it profitable to put their wash- 
ing out even at the low figures of the codperative laundry. 
Obliged for other purposes to employ a domestic, they find it 
desirable to let her do the laundry work, seeing that otherwise 
she would be but partially employed. This class of families 
would not, perhaps, be ready to patronize codperative laun- 
dries, even at very cheap rates. In order that they should be 
able to dispense with the domestic it is needful that the co- 
operative plan should be so extended as to include other 
tasks and thereby render it possible to dispense with a 
domestic entirely, or with one of two domestics. It would 
be necessary, that is to say, to provide such families with 
means for getting their chamber work, or cooking, or both 
done from outside the house in order that they should be 
able to avail themselves of the codperative laundry. 

Far from presenting any difficulties, a cooperative pro- 
vision for these departments of household service involves 
less difficulty than would attend the institution of codpera- 
tive laundries, for here is needful no considerable invest- 
ment in buildings or machinery. As to chamber work and 
connected branches it would only be necessary that a hun- 
dred or two ladies should come together and agree to give 
their work of this sort to a coOperative employment agency 
established by themselves, and as in the other case, managed 
not for profit, but to do everything for cost. All would fix 
approximately their minimum demands as to this sort of work, 
so many hours at so much an hour, such and such times, 
compensation to be made to the agencies, not directly to the 
workers. The agency would employ the people necessary, 
assuming responsibility for their conduct. What could be 
simpler than that? As to miscellaneous work about the 
house or grounds, of whatever sort, the employment agency 
would furnish either regularly or in emergencies, all service 
required. The doing away in cities with fires for heating by 
systems of heat distribution from central stations, through 
steam or electricity, is no doubt in time destined to dispense 
with the fire and furnace work, as gas and the electric service 
have already disposed of the lamp nuisance. It is obvious that 
the municipalizing of the lighting and heating service to the 


end that they may be rendered at cost, is a step strictly in the 
line of household service reform. 

The department of cooking, table service and scullion 
work, remains to be provided for. Is not the manner of this 
provision already fully indicated by the function of the ca- 
terer? What lady when she would give a particularly elabo- 
rate repast, thinks of intrusting it to any hands less capable 
than those of the professional caterer? Ifa caterer is able 
to furnish, cook, serve and take entire charge of a great 
feast to which most domestic establishments are confessedly 
unequal, is he not presumably equal to serving the Thursday 
leg of mutton or the Sunday turkey of the family? Verily 
the greater contains the less. The caterer is an expensive 
luxury, no doubt, but there is no reason why he should be. 
The important thing is that his success has proved that 
meals can be served entirely from outside the household 
with more complete satisfaction to the most fastidious 
taste than the best equipped domestic service could give. 
Let us suppose that the same group of ladies which is sup- 
posed to have already started the cooperative laundry, the 
cooperative employment agency, now also starts a cooperative 
kitchen. They guarantee as in the other cases a certain mini- 
mum basis of business and employ the best caterer and cooks 
to be had. In order to give the caterer the best advantage 
for buying at wholesale, and to avoid the waste which would 
result from the necessity of providing for contingent demands, 
a point should be made of receiving all orders for meals twelve 
hours in advance, with extra charge for delayed orders. The 
kitchen being run to pay expenses only, everything of course 
should be absolutely at cost. Does any one doubt that such 
a kitchen could and would be able to buy food at far better 
advantage, to cook it with far greater skill, and serve it with 
far greater precision and elegance than the average house- 
keeper could purchase it, the average domestic cook it, and 
the average hired girl serve it? and do the whole with as great 
a saving, to all concerned, in nerve-wear as in money? 

It is pretty certain that there is one respect in which the 
most conservative families would be likely to depend upon 
the codperative kitchen from the start, and that is, for the 
bread supply. Our American habit of domestic bread-mak- 
ing, except in sparsely populated districts, is simply a relic 
of barbarism. It is quite true that bakers’ bread is often not 
to the taste of the fastidious, but in France, Germany and 
Austria it is preferred to all other sorts, and Americans in 
Europe go into ecstacies overit. Just as good bread will be 
baked for sale here as in Vienna, (and, indeed, already is in 
some establishments) the moment the attempt is made to do 
it and the necessary skill secured. This the cooperative 
kitchen can and will do, and from the day it is started the fam- 
ily bread-tins will be given to the children to make mud pies 
in, and the digestion of the American people will no longer 
depend from week toweek upon Annie’s or Mary’s luck with 
the baking. Such bread moreover, being furnished strictly 
at cost would be not only better than home-made bread but 
cheaper than any baker’s bread now sold. 

Of course, the cooperative kitchen would not only furnish the 
table, but if desired, the service for the table. Where fami- 
lies desired that the cooking should be done in the family 
range, the cook would only need to be provided ; no one would 
accept the new service any further than most conveniently 
supplemented such domestic service as might be retained. 

A little consideration of the extent to which within a gener- 
ation housework has come to be done outside of the house, 
will moderate skepticism as to the feasibility and probability 


| of the reforms which have been outlined. Young people 


may not know much of this change, but those fortunate 
enough to have grandmothers who in their day were house- 
keepers, can easily learn what a vastly more complex affair 
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it was to keep house forty years ago than it is now. At that 
time a hundred kinds of household supplies were manufac- 
tured in the house which are now bought at the grocer’s. 
The complete housekeeper then had to be the mistress of 
half adozen skilled arts, each of which is now the basis of a 
distinct trade or manufacturing business. The tendency has 
been constantly to a greater and greater reduction in the 
number and sorts of household tasks by substituting for them 
outside supply and service. The old-fashioned household 
was like a fortress, manned, victualed and provided for a 
siege and capable of self-dependent existence for an indefi- 
nite period : the modern household is reduced to extremities 
if a blizzard cuts it off from the stores and markets for half a 
day. The constant tendency has been toward simplicity and 
uniformity in the methods of housework while the general 
introduction in modern houses of practically identical systems 
of offices and conveniences, renders their machinery almost 
interchangeable. It was a matter of years to train a maid to 
the multifarious tasks of a household fifty years ago and even 
then the ways of no two households were a like. To-day an 
able-bodied girl takes up the trade of housework without any 
apprenticeship at all worth speaking of, and changes her 
piace without inconvenience as many times a year as the 
whim takes her. Housewives dream no longer of training 
domestics in accordance with their own ideas and have 
learned perforce to regard as best that system which by its 
uniformity shall enable new domestics to get to work most 
quickly. 

It is as we take this retrospective view of the modern ten- 
dency of housework, away from variety, complexity and isola- 
tion, toward uniformity, simplicity and outside dependence, 
that we perceive the cooperative method of house service to 
be but the final step in an evolution of housekeeping which 
has been quietly going on for a couple of generations. In- 
deed, as we consider the changes already wrought in the 
course of that evolution, we must admit that those which re- 
main to be made are far less in magnitude than those which 
have taken place. 

One aspect of this process of evolution is worthy of special 
comment. I mean that relating to cooking. The prepos- 
session in favor of home cooking and home-like viands gener- 
ally, which was common twenty-five years ago, would then 
have prevented the favorable consideration of any plan for 
coéperative kitchens with professional cooks. ‘The convic- 
tion that ‘“‘no one made quite such pies as mother,” that “no 
one dressed a turkey like Aunt Jane,” was well-founded ; but 
mothers have long ceased to make pies and Aunt Janes are 
no more seen in the kitchen. The cooking of well-to-do pri- 
vate families has been given over to a succession of casual 
employes, of whom it may be said in defense that their cook- 
ing is quite as good as people deserve who tolerate a system 
which produces such cooking. When it is remembered that 
the culinary art requires both natural taste and adequate train- 
ing, perhaps the most surprising thing about the present plan 
is that we survive to protest against it. The point with which 
we are here particularly concerned is the fact that as a result 
of the revolution described, 'the old-time prestige of the do- 
mestic kitchen has departed and the loyalty of the Ame:ican 
people to home-made dishes hopelessly undermined, The 
club and the restaurant now bid successfully against the 
family table for the patronage of father, son and husband, 
while the reproaches of the ladies too evidently derive their 
edge from envy. Seeing that it is out of the question, even 
were it desirable, to induce the mothers and Aunt Janes to 
return to the kitchen, the only possible way of bettering the 
people’s fare, is to complete the evolution already so far ad- 
vanced, by adopting the codperative kitchen with its scientific 
cuisine. Our predicament is analogous to that of the Chil- 
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dren of Israel in the desert. Threatened with starvation 
where we are, with a land of plenty behind us to which we 
may not re.urn, our only salvation is in pushing forward to 
the cooperative Canaan that lies before us. 

But how, it may be asked, about the servant girls themselves. 
Is cooperative household service reform a scheme to turn 
them out of employment? On the contrary, it is a plan which 
will provide them employment under more satisfactory, per- 
manent and self-respecting conditions than they at present en- 
joy. It will, indeed, go far to reconcile household service with 
the growth of the democratic spirit of equality which e’er long 
is destined to cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. In 
the first place, in the great number of cases in which: girls live 
in families to which they are devoted and whic’: are affec- 
tionately interested in them, they would undoubtedly remain 
where they are. For such girls and such families, and there 
are thousands of such relations, the servant girl question 
does not exist. The other girls would naturally find em- 
ployment at the laundries, the employment agencies and the 
cooperative kitchens. They would become employes and cease 
to be servants. If they wore a livery it would be the badge 
of servitude not to an individual but the uniform of a trade of 
which they would be no more ashamed than the railroad em- 
ploye is of his. Vheir service to those whom they were de- 
tailed to assist, would be no longer personal, but professional, 
like that of mechanics called into a house to do specific work. 
There would be no requirement any longer of an obsequious 
and personally ingratiating manner on the part of the house- 
worker, but only of civility and efficiency, as with other sorts 
of workers. Household service under such conditions would 
wholly lose the flavor of feudal dependence in the relation of 
employed and employer which it alone of all occupations here 
in America still retains, and losing this would cease to be what 
it now is—an anachronism. Those employed in it would be 
able to take the pride in it which other workers take in their 
trades and instead of regarding their occupation as a last re- 
sort or a makeshift, would deem it an object to fit themselves 
for it as an honorable and permanent means of livelihood. 

Just here it should be said that ladies who organize co- 
Operative laundries, employment agencies and kitchens should 
not fail, as a matter not only of humanity, but of that fair play 
which in the end is essential to securing good service, to pro- 
vide for the representation of the employes of the codpera- 
tive establishment upon the elective boards of control. No 
employe should be liable to rebuke or dismissal upon 
complaint of an employer presented to a board representing 
the employers interests alone, and, moreover, unreasonable 
conduct on the part of an employer should result in the sus- 
pension of the latter from the privileges of the codperative 
organization. But these are suggestions which it is needless 
to insiston. They are such as would readily occur to any 
fair-minded woman. 

Of course, there is nothing new about the foregoing sug- 
gestions. They have often been made before. In fact, they 
are so obvious that they could not help occurring to any one 
on five minutes’ consideration of the subject. More than 
that, ladies generally agree that they are perfectly feasible, 
and that it will be a great day for their sex when they are 
carried out. What woman, indeed, is not ready to swoon 
with delight at the idea of a system which would make her 
house all her own by obviating the necessity of filling it up 
with strangers as the condition of having it taken care of; 
which would enable her by a whisper at the telephone to fill 
it with trained assistants who, their work performed, would 
vanish as magically as they came; which would save her the 
odious necessity of hiring, scolding, disciplining and dis- 


| discharging help, with the nuisance at best of one or two 


more or less complete dislocations every year of the domestic 
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machinery ; which would make hospitality a calm delight, 
instead of a hazardous duty, and in fine would constitute every: | 
woman the mistress of her house instead of merely the 
first slave to it? Such being the case, why is it, since all 
was said so long ago and it only remains to act, that the 
ladies go on talking and do nothing. Why this extraordi- 
nary hiatus between conviction and action? Echo answers, 
and these many years has been answering, “why?” Those 
of the sex who are seeking political suffrage are wont to twit 
men on the fact that the arrogation to themselves of exclusive 
control of public affairs is scarcely vindicated by the intelli- 
gence of their management. The hit is a palpable one, but do 
not the ladies by their unaccountable negligence in carrying 
out reforms admittedly feasible in their own peculiar province 
of housekeeping, lay themselves open to an obvious retort. 

An explanation of their singular attitude of inaction is at 
hand which is too obvious not to be mentioned. It is notori- 
ous that a large proportion of American women derive their 
pin-money from articles furnished the magazines and Sunday 
papers on the servant girl question, and have thus a strong 
pecuniary interest in keeping it an open one. If this indeed 
be the explanation of the otherwise uncomprehensible delay 
of household service reform would it not be well, instead of 
continuing the effort to push the reform in face of so strong 
an opposition, to recognize frankly the vested interest of the 
literary ladies in the servant girl problem and propose some 
reasonable basis of compensation for the curtailment of 
incomes which its solution would involve ? 
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THE MERRY OHRISTMAS TIME. 
Ring the bells, ring the bells, Christmas 1s here ! 
Dear, blessed Christmas, best time of the year; 
Day of the children, day of good cheer, 

Here’s to the world a greeting ; 

Banish grim sorrow, bid merriment reign, 

Let not rare laughter be echoed in vain, 

Shout, lads and lasses, again and again; 
Christmas joys are fleeting. 


Fair are the parlors with mistletoe dressed, 
Sweet are the kisses on ruby lips pressed, 
Young hearts beat warmly at true love’s behest, 
And heed not the words of the scorner. 
Smoother the wrinkles on Grandfather’s brow, 
Mother is smiling, pray look at her now; 
Hidden the mile-stones to which mortals bow, 
While the old clock ticks in the corner. 


And the little one there, with his mother so poor, 
God walked beside when they entered your door, 
His blessings upon you,—and would there were more 
Who heeded His loving warning; 
What greater blessing can a mortal desire, 
As he sits in the glow of his Christmas fire, 
Than sweet notes of joy from poverty’s lyre, 
And smiles on the face of mourning. 


—Tone L. Jones. 
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NEW DESSERT DISHES—PHILOSOPHIOALLY SPEAKING. | 
Thoughts are prompt-paying tenants. 


To seek invitations is to put a premium on meekness. 

It is more dangerous to crowd one’s stomach than a wasp. 

The girl whose mother never allows her to “do anything ” about 
the house work is oftentimes more to be pitied than the girl who is 
handy at any part of the duties of the home and has no mother. 
—Asa Harlin. 
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SEVERAL THINGS. 
** Economy will always pay ; 
The man who saves is wise; 
He who is content with mush to-day, 
Will some day eat mince pies.” 

VERYONE knows the convenience of having con- 
stantly at hand a jar of fresh lard or something which 
will supply its place ; but we doubt if all young house- 
keepers know the simplest and most economical way 

to keep this store replenished. ‘Twice a week collect the ac- 
cumulated scraps of fat which have been left from steaks, 
chops or roasts, whether of mutton, beef or pork, cooked or 
not, and place them in water over the fire to boil until the oil 
has been extracted. When the fat is melted, strain water and 
grease into another vessel and allow to cool and harden, when 
the cake of grease may be lifted from the surface of the water, 
heated and again strained, this time through muslin, when it 
is ready for use. By simply straining after each heating, 
many a fritter, croquette and potato may go to their fragrant 
cooking in the same fat without greatly diminishing the ve- 
hicle in which they are fried. Fat in which fish has been 
cooked, it is superfluous to say, should be used again only for 
the same purpose. Turkey and chicken fats when fresh and 
out of a young, healthy fowl are as nice as butter for cooking 
uses. 

If the cakes and cookies cling too lovingly to the pans in 
which they are baked, before using the tins again rub them 
well with salt. 

When baking ginger-snaps or cookies a slight dusting of 
flour in the bottom of the tin will enable the cakes to leave the 
pan as well as if butter or other grease were used and is often 
more practicable ; when the oven heat is such as to burn articles 
entrusted to it, the coating of flour will help to save them. 

Where their use in croquettes is not desired, left-overs from 
steaks, ham, bits of bacon, and other cold meats may be tooth- 
somely used by chopping finely, adding a little butter, salt 
and pepper or other seasoning according to taste, a sprink- 
ling of flour and a tablespoonful or more of water. Heat and 
pour over hot, buttered toast which has been arranged on a 
platter; in the center of each slice and upon the minced 
meat drop a teaspoonful of currant or grape jelly and imme- 
diately serve. If tomatoes or other salad is eaten with this 


dish the jelly is not required. 


A frugal dish which will be to many a pleasant surprise is 
that of fresh beans and potatoes cooked together. Break the 
snap or wax beans and boil rapidly in salted water until 
within ten minutes of being tender. Then add to them pota- 
toes cut small enough to require the remaining ten minutes 
for their cooking. When both are done, pour off the water 
and dress the vegetables with milk creamed or not, as is liked, 
butter, a little more salt and pepper. To those cooks who 
suffer from limited stove room this manner of combining such 
wholesome vegetables will we trust be helpful. 

Wise housekeepers always save the bread crumbs. Lazarus 
certainly would not starve with for his portion the crumbs 
that are left from the bread-cutting of large families, where 
especially with people of moderate means, the members lean 
heavily on the “staff of life.” 

Sour cream may be profitably used in mashed potatoes. 

A successful broiler has been made for use on the gasoline 
stove. 

—Frances W. Johnson. 


HEED how thou livest. Do not act by day 
Which from the night shall drive thy peace away, 
In months of sun so live that months of rain 
Shall still be happy. Evermore restrain 

Evil and cherish good, so shall there be 
Another and a happier life for thee.— Whittier. 
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MISS DOROTHEA’S OHRISTMAS. 
AND WHAT HER PRESENTS Cost. 


1SS DOROTHEA STRONG was go- 

ing to Boston to spend the holidays 

at her brother’s--a great event in 

her quiet life. She was the last of 

the family left at the old homestead, 

and her brother was the only other 

surviving member. When, five years 

before, her mother’s death had left 

her alone, everybody said, “ Doro- 

thea will probably go out West and 

live with her brother.” But Doro- 

thea, herself, had no such thought. 

Her forty years had all been spent 

in that one spot, and an old tree will hardly bear transplant- 

ing from a New England hillside to the heart of a Western 

city. Though father, sister, two brothers, and finally mother 

had, one by one, been tenderly carried out at the familiar 

door-way and down the shaded path their feet would never 

again tread, the old place was still sacred and dear to her, 

from its associations, beyond what any other place ever 

could be. Lonely? Yes, but so, in a certain sense, must 
all the world ever be to her. 

She was not alone in the house. Ever since the boys’ death 
a family had lived there to carry on the farm, and she and her 
mother, in their own ‘part of the large, old-fashioned double 
house, had been as free and secure from care as they could 
have been in any place. It was only to keep on living there 
by herself. : 

A year ago her brother had moved to Boston, and all the 
family had come up to the old homestead and spent a few 
weeks of the hot weather with her. They were very stylish 
people, her brother’s wife and the two grown-up daughters, 
but they enjoyed the quiet simplicity of country life, and 
really loved gentle Aunt Dorothea. But they all saw and felt 
how utterly impossible it would be for her ever to make her 
home in their elegant city residence. 

“We would be glad to have you come and live with us, 
Dorothea,” said her brother kindly. “We never expected 
you would want to leave here while mother lived, but now 
you are left alone it is different.” 

“Ves, Alfred, it zs different indeed, but I feel no more like 
leaving the old place than I did before. It will always be 
home to me.” 

So they wisely refrained from urging the matter further, 
but when they went back to the city it was with the under- 
standing that Dorothea should return their visit at the 
holidays. 

**Come in season to see the Christmas things in the stores, 
Auntie,” gay Susie said, and her mother had added: 

“Yes, come down to Thanksgiving and stay till after the 
holidays.” So it was settled. 

Miss Dorothea’s quiet good taste, and her preference for 
plain, rich materials were so evident that her brother’s family 
need have no fear that they would have occasion to be 
ashamed of their country relative in the matter of dress. She 
had a comfortable income, and liked to dress well. Miss 
Cutting, the Greenville dress-maker, always rejoiced when 
she was called to make a dress for Miss Dorothea—it was 
sure to be of better cloth than what her shears usually cut, 
and there was never any scrimping of material or trimming. 

It would not have been like Miss Dorothea to go empty- 
handed into any Christmas festivities; to her, giving and not 
getting was the true genius of the Christmastide. So, over 
the black velvet suit, the seal-brown satin and the soft gray 


cashmere which constituted the new dresses Miss Dorothea 
was having made for the important event of her visit, she con- 
fided her Christmas desires to Miss Cutting, and asked her 
advice as to what she had better make and give. 

“If I were going to make a present to any one hereabouts, 
I could very soon think of something suitable, but it is hard 
to know what to give to people that already have everything.” 

(An axiom which most of us have long since learned by 
heart.) 

“Something of your own handiwork,” wisely counseled 
Miss Cutting, “ something they will like because you made it.” 

So, after much consultation, and weighing the merits of 
various articles of household utility, Miss Dorothea decided 
to make for her brother’s wife an elaborate toilet set, fine 
enough for a palatial chamber. 

* Doubtless Anna’s house is full of them already,” she said 
to Miss Cutting, “but they wear out in time, so new ones 
won’t come amiss.” 

For her brother—(it 7s such hard work to find presents ap- 
propriate for a man!) but she decided to knit him a half 
dozen pairs of fine, gray, woolen socks, just such as his mother 
had kept him supplied with as long as she lived. No socks 
that money could buy, he was wont to declare, ever fitted him 
so perfectly, were so soft and warm, and every way comfort- 
able as those his mother knit for him. Well, there’s nothing 
in this wide world just like a mother, after all, but Miss Doro- 
thea had courage to try and knit some just as good. 

But as for the young ladies, Sophie and Susie, neither Miss 
Dorothea nor Miss Cutting, nor both together, could think of 
anything that would be sure to please them. Miss Dorothea 
finally decided to wait till she reached Boston, and by con- 
sulting with each in regard to the tastes of the other, she 
might buy something for them. 

Through the golden October afternoons on the sunny porch, 
and through the brown November ones by her cheery fireside, 
Miss Dorothea sat stitching in pleasant thoughts and antici- 
pations of her coming visit, along with the gay-colored silks 
that filled her needles. And the long autumn evenings were 
pleasant ones to her, sitting by her open fire-place, because 
the soft gray yarn which slipped so easily and rapidly over 
her deft fingers, was being fashioned into socks for her 
brother, and the click of the knitting-needles had, for the 
same reason, a social, cheery sound. Miss Dorothea’s heart 
was a warm one. 

The preparations were all made, the packing done, the jour- 
ney accomplished, and Miss Dorothea at last fairly domiciled 
in her brother’s city home, a good deal bewildered with all 
this change of base, as a family cat might be if suddenly 
transplanted to “fresh fields and pastures new,” but happy 
and pleased withal, and disposed to enjoy everything she saw 
and heard. 

The Thanksgiving dinner over and digested, all thoughts 
seemed to turn toward the Christmas festivities. As if by 
magic the stores and shops blossomed out with all their beau- 
tiful array of things to please the eye. It was one endless 
glitter and display. 

“ Auntie must see the things at their best,” the girls in- 
sisted, so day after day they or their mother went out with her 
and wandered through the elegant stores. All that Miss 
Dorothea had ever done or ever thought of in the line of 
Christmas gifts sank into utter insignificance now. She soon 
found that wealthy people measured gifts by their cost, and 
she naturally began to drift with the tide. The modest sum 
which she had mentally allotted for Christmas gifts looked 
unutterably small to her now. 

“See here, Sophie,” remarked Susie one day as the girls 
and their aunt, at a lace counter in a fashionable store, were 
examining delightedly the airy, cobweb fabrics, so dainty and 
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so expensive, “this lace set is just the thing to give mother, 
it’s so exactly her taste.” 

“ But I’ve already bought her that handkerchief, you know, 
fifteen dollars. You can buy this for her.” 

“No, I must get her those cut-glass finger-bowls. They are 
the most elegant things you ever saw, but they do cost fright- 
fully.” 

Miss Dorothea stayed her steps a little as the girls moved 
on to the next counter, and asked the obsequious clerk the 
price of the lace set. 

“Seven dollars, madam, the cheapest thing in the city to- 
day, marked down from ten dollars for the holidays. Ladies 
all called them cheap before—they are simply wonderful now. 
Do it up for you, madam ?” 

“Ves,” said Miss Dorothea, “I will take it.” 

Among so many elegant things, the toilet-set she had spent 
so many hours over seemed trivial and commonplace, well 
enough as an accessory, but wholly unfit for a principal gift. 
At a convenient opportunity she sought Susie’s advice as 
to what to give Sophie. 

“Oh! I can tell you what she is sighing for—a set of Rus- 
kin’s works. They have them in lovely binding at Book & 
Blank’s, and she will be delighted with them. I'll tell youa 
little secret, too, though I know she wouldn’t like it. She 
has made you a most elegant tidy, real lace, and all that, very 
expensive, and I know when you see it you would be glad you 
had given her something nice.” 

Miss Dorothea improved the very first opportunity when 
Sophie was not along, to call at Book & Blank’s. The dainty 
richness of the coveted volumes appealed to her zxsthetic 
taste, but the price named, twelve dollars, staggered her. 

“Haven’t you Ruskin in any other style of binding ?” 

“No, ma’am, that is ¢he style this year. I’m sure you can’t 
fail to admire it, and it makes a gift every one will be pleased 
with.” 

“I've asked advice, and now I must abide by it,” thought 
Miss Dorothea. “Well, I won’t seem mean or stingy,” so 
Ruskin was bought. 

Sophie was duly sounded by her aunt as to Susie’s wants 
and desires. 

-“Oh! almost anything will please her. She’s much more 
devoted to trinkets and gewgaws than Iam. She wants a 
turquoise set to wear with her new blue silk, and they have 
very pretty ones at Sparkle’s from five dollars to twenty-five, 
or higher, but really, auntie, you mustn’t make us expensive 
presents.” 

Miss Dorothea smiled wisely, as a woman whe knew what 
she was about. She was glad she had the means to buy de- 
sirable things for her brother’s family, who were all so kind 
and loving to her. She would have despised herself as a 
stingy curmudgeon if she had not felt willing todo so. Of 
course the turquoise set was purchased, and not the cheapest 
one, either. 

She still wanted to make her brother a nice present, feeling 
sure she should never be satisfied with the socks alone, es- 
pecially since she had seen the brocaded silk dressing-gown 
with satin facings that Sophie had made for him, and the mar- 
velous embroidered slippers, Susie’s handiwork. His wife, 
when appealed to for advice, had no special suggestions to 
make. 

“Oh! a book, or a picture, if you must buy him something, 
but it really isn’t necessary, dear sister.” 

In an art store, one day, Susie exclaimed, “ There’s father’s 


isn’t it?” 
“That elegant frame sets it off well,” said Sophie. 
Miss Dorothea studied the picture with delight, and she did 


more ; she took the hint so thoughtlessly given’by the girls, 
and was rejoiced to have gotten it. The very next day she 
went back and ordered the picture. 

In her rashness she did not even ask the price until she had 
given the order, and when the polite salesman said “ Seven- 
teen dollars,” she never winced, but paid the bill with a firm 
hand. Miss Dorothea was plainly getting reckless. 

While her generous heart had been busy at work for them, 
her brother and his wife had been planning for her. Alfred 
Strong considered his sister the very incarnation of goodness, 
and could think of nothing more desirable or appropriate for 
her than a nice Bible. 

“A very nice one,” he said to his wife. ‘“ Dorothea is good 
as gold, and the Bible is her dearest treasure. I know she 


-likes nice things, and she shall have as nice a Bible as money 


can buy.” 

So he bought it—a mammoth quarto, gilt-edged, Turkey 
morocco binding, large, clear print on firm, cream-tinted 
satin-smooth leaves, superb steel engravings, every one a 
work of art. It was indeed nicer than the one which lay in 
state on the purple velvet cushion in his elegant drawing- 
room, and it was about as well suited to Miss Dorothea’s plain 
surroundings as a princess toalog-cabin. It would only make 
its plainness look plainer. 

“I’m going to get her a silver cake-basket,” said his wife, 
no whit behind him in her loving generosity. “She has so 
few nice things to set off her table with, I think she would en- 
joy one.” 

There were plenty of cake-baskets to be bought at from 
five to ten dollars, but Mrs. Strong ransacked one store after 
another to find the handsomest, most attractive pattern, 
though the price was double. But making Christmas gifts, 
for such people, does not involve any self-denial for the loved 
one’s sake; it is only dipping a little deeper into a seemingly 
inexhaustible purse. 

The month of December flew by on gilded wings that year, 
for Miss Dorothea. Days of driving, shopping and sight- 
seeing, evenings of concert, lecture and opera; no amuse- 
ment that Boston could give but her generous relatives freely 
helped her to. And at length the blessed Christmas came. 
It was a day long to be remembered by her, a day of happy 
surprises. Her brother’s family, from first to last, were all 
very grateful for the presents she made them. 

“T shall have that picture hung opposite my place in the 
dining-room where I can see it at every meal, and think of 
you, Dorothea,” her brother said. ‘“ And these socks are per- 
fect, just like the ones mother used to knit.” 

“T haven’t so lovely a toilet set in the whole house,” his 
wife averred. “I shall put it in the very best chamber. And 
these laces are exactly what I like best.” 

Sophie and Susie were equally voluble in their expressions 
of gratitude, and Miss Dorothea could be sure her gifts were 
appreciated. 

As for herself, the magnitude and richness of the gifts she 
received was fairly bewildering to her simple soul. 

“Q Alfred,” she cried in genuine delight, as he put into 
her hands the elegant Bible, “I never can thank you enough. 
Who supposed the blessed old Book could ever be dressed up 
so splendidly?” she said, fondly turning the leaves, 

If Mr. Strong turned aside to brush away a tear which her 


| simple earnestness called to his eyes, we need not wonder, 
for he saw his mother over again in the love and reverence 
_ his sister felt for the blessed book. 

favorite picture, the one he always admires wherever he sees | 
it, that one between the windows, auntie. It zs beautiful, | 


The costly cake-basket with its filagree and frosted work 
quite took away Miss Dorothea’s breath. 
“It’s altogether too good for me, Sister Anna,” she said 


| humbly. 


“ Asif anything cou/d be too good for you!” was the honest 
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reply, for Mrs. Strong was not too stylish to appreciate gen- 
uine merit when she saw it. 

She simply erred, as did they all, in giving presents from 
her own stand-point instead of from Miss Dorothea’s. 

Sophie’s tidy, which had been hinted at, proved to be a 
marvel of dainty beauty, altogether too fine for actual use. 
And the sofa pillow of rich velvet and satin in marvelous 
crazy work, with intricate fancy stitches and hand painting 
besides, which Susie had laboriously made for her, would be 
like a butterfly in a company of moths, in Miss Dorothea’s 
plain parlor with its ingrain carpet and horsehair sofa, well 
worn with years of use. 

It is doubtful if any thoughts of their incongruity with her 
plain surroundings ever occurred to her as long as she re- 
mained in her brother’s elegant home. It was only after she 
had returned home and settled down to private life again that 
she began to realize the matter, and it came almost like a 
new revelation to her. 

These things were, after all, not what she needed most or 
what would give her the most comfort, yet they were hers, as 
really as if she had bought them herself. And in one sense, 
hadn’t she bought them? Being in the habit of keeping al- 
ways an account of her expenses, the price of the gifts she 
had made in return looked rather alarming in the sum total. 
Not that she regretted any one of them, but she felt it was 
not a thing she could do every year. 

Of course the neighbors all came in to see Miss Dorothea, 
and her Christmas presents were the nine-days’-wonder and 
talk of the town. Feminine adjectives were exhausted in 


their praise, and I fear many feminine hearts broke the tenth 
commandment on their account. 
Yet, after all, some level-headed people saw the real state 


of things. 

Miss Cutting, after her visit of inspection, gave her opin- 
ions in full to Mrs. Squire Brown, where she was sewing. 

“'They’re nice presents, every one of ‘em, Mis’ Brown, but 
there ain’t one of ’em she can take any comfort in using. Of 
course, she hasn’t any parlor only her every-day sitting-room, 
and if she zs as neat as wax, and hasn’t no man round to make 
dirt, that tidy nor that cushion couldn’t be kep’ there common 
for three months without being just spoilt. Delicate things 
must be handled delicate. As for the Bible—it’s splendid, 
but she has to keep it wrapped up in a cloth and laid away on 
her closet shelf, and she reads every day out of the same old 
one her mother used. And the cake-basket—it’s the very 
handsomest silver thing I ever set my eyes on, but how often 
will she have occasion to use it? Half a dozen times a year, 
maybe, when the minister and his wife take tea with her, and 
on similar occasions. Everybody wouldn’t have durst to ask 
her, I s’pose, but I asked her point blank what she bought 
her brother’s folks for presents, and how much they all cost. 
She asked me not to mention it, so I shan’t, but between you 
and me, Mis’ Brown, half of what she paid out for them would 
have bought her twice as much real comfort as all those nice 
things ever will. But, after all, it’s no concern of mine.” 

—Mattie W. Baker. 
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OHRISTMAS. 


Christ, the Lord, is born to-day! 
Hang the house with holly gay, 
Ring the tuneful bell ! 
In the churches, vast and dim 
Solely for the love of Him; 
The Te Deum swell! 
Meet the poor with open hands; 
Ask that Christ’s divine commands 
Sweetly in thee dwell! 


—Grace W. Haight. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OUT OF THE OHRISTMAS SNOW. 
A BEAUTIFUL LESSON TO HEED AND TAKE HOME. 
LAKE after flake, it came down on Christmas morn- 
ing, just as it had came down all the night before. 
It was good to see, for “a green Christmas” never 
seemed just right to us of the northern latitudes ; and 
we count on the snow as one of our appropriate decorations, 
not to be rivaled by any other. 

As I stood watching it from the windows it seemed to be 
saying a good many things to me ; and suddenly, witha keen, 
clear thought, such as sometimes comes to us unexpectedly, 
I turned and faced myself—my inner self— and asked, what 
does it say to you? And then, out of the Christmas Snow, 
silently, sweetly, holily, came the answer : 

“The world is white to-day, I, the Christmas Snow, have 
made it white. Slowly, steadily, peacefully, I have come, 
and brought you pure white beauty, and it is yours to have 
for your very own. 

“ What if you do know that under the beauty is that which is 
not beautiful; that the trees are bare save for the white out- 
lining ; that the fence is old and crooked, the grass dead and 
tangled; and that these dainty white picturesque buildings 
are only old sheds, or pig-sties or chicken coops? 

“The Christmas Snow /as come and they are beautiful, and 
that is quite enough for you to take home to your holiday 
heart. 

“ Always and always there will be bare, ugly things in the 
world, until you or I or some one comes to cover them up with 
the blessed beauty. It is a holy task, and all the world grows 
better for the doing of it. Something more I must tell you: 
I, the Christmas Snow, who look so fresh and new, am really 
no new thing. Life has not just begun for me this morning, 
I have known the world for a very long time. One cannot 
come to such perfect beauty as mine is, all ina moment. It 
takes much of labor and change, storm and sunshine, heat 
and cold, comfort and discomfort, dullness and brightness, 
to bring such blessed beauty as this. ‘The brook and 
meadow, the river, ocean, cloud and wind know me well, and 
know that by patient well-doing, as mist and rain and running 
water, I have earned this beautiful form. 

“Tt is so in all life, as you know life, and so, too, of the 
human heart. Real beauty comes of many things. Another 
thing I must tell you: I, the Christmas Snow, am multiform— 
not a great white sheet that has only whiteness and thickness, 
but I am made up of myriads of crystals, no two alike, and 
each one so perfect and beautiful that the wise and good 
stand in admiring awe before them all. 

“Ts this not true, again, of a beautiful life or deed? Iseither 
ever just one emotion, or act, or purpose? Does it not take 
all the many crystals of good_ that the sun and wind of life 
have brought together to make that beautiful life possible or 
that noble deed ? Real beauty is made up of many things. One 
thing more and I am silent: I amthe Christmas Snow. What- 
ever science may say to you, your heart tells you that I am not 
the same as any other snow that falls. I come at the blessed 
Christmas time, when so much of beauty is asked for. Around 
and over the world float the clouds of kindness, laden with 
the grace and purity that fall asa mantle of beauty. Every- 
where it falls. Men see it and know it, and forget for a time 
that the trees and fences of life are ever bare, and that the 
fairy palaces are ever commonplace sheds and pig-sties. 

“T am the Christmas Snow, and all these things that I have 
told you are for your heart-good, and for you to speak unto 
other hearts ready to take the beautiful lesson home. Some 
tiny crystal of beauty each one can give, if it will, and thus 
make all the world more lovely and better.” 

—Juniata Stafford. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


THE CHILDRENS’ CHRISTMAS PARTY. 


HE word “ Christmas” has a dear mean- 
ing for us all, and we certainly never tire 
of being told how we may make others 
happy. So this is what prompts me to 
tell my Christmas story, which is a true 
one, and by which I trust some of us 
may be able to profit in the future. 
One who always delights in doing for | 
others, was the first to propose a Christ- | 
mas tree for the poor children of our 
neighborhood; and with the codpera- | 
tion of a dear friend of hers, and myself, we set to work | 
about two weeks before Christmas, to make preparations for | 
a very simple tree (for two weeks’ time would allow for no | 
other), and our means would not permit us to buy but little, 
for our Christmas lists were already very large. But we were 
not at all daunted by these difficulties (“‘ where there’s a will 
there’s a way”) and immediately proceeded to do “the little | 
that we could.” SoI may as well say at the beginning that 
in real money the cost of our tree did not exceed one dollar. | 
This was indeed surprising, considering the pleasure it gave, | 
but I may mention, as children, we had had a good many | 
pretty toys given us, and we little knew for what purpose we 
had been saving them. But here was a golden opportunity to 
cistribute them to little ones, who, I trust, will not soon forget 
the pleasure they gave them. 

There were eleven children at our Christmas party, and 
each child had two or three toys, a cake, candy bag, a rosy | 
red apple and an orange which a thoughtful invalid neighbor 
had dressed up as old ladies with night caps and sent in to us. 
‘The children came promptly at four o’clock on Christmas 
Eve, each child having had a little more care and pride be- 
stowed than usual, in the way of a “best dress,” or simply a 
fresh collar, or bright ribbon, and were shown into a nice, 
large kitchen, not the room, however, in which Santa Claus 
was supposed to have come down the chimney. 

Fearing that their early education was being neglected, we 
thought proper that, first of all, they should know the signifi- 
cance of Christmas Day, and, on being asked, one little fellow, 
the scamp of the neighborhood, replied with a self-assured 
air, that it was “to help the poor.” He was kindly told that 
that was one reason, but nevertheless we thought it our duty 
to instruct them somewhat; so the old, old story, which let us | 
hope they will not soon forget, was told them. Then, after | 
reading some Christmas stories, and giving them slight warn- 
ing “that it was only good children whom Santa Claus re- | 
membered ” (vaguely hoping this might produce some effect | 
on the “scamp”), the children were allowed to pass into | 
the next room, where was the old, yet ever new, Christ- | 
mas tree. After a simple supper of sandwiches and cake, | 
the children at last received the little toys, and on distrib- | 
uting the oranges, it was found that one was missing. The 
little boy who was left without one, was told that he might 
go toa good mother’s house, near by, where one would be 
given him. We were afterwards told could we have seen the 
happy little face at the door, all beaming with smiles, we | 
would have felt, indeed, well repaid for our little extra work 
and trouble. 

Now, this was giving a Christmas tree on a very small | 
scale, as money and expensive gifts go, but we were confident | 
that for once, at least, these children, who would have had 
no other Christmas, were made truly happy. 

Mention should be made of the kind friend who brought us 
from the country our read tree, and the little boy who sent the 


“rosy, red apples,” for in not doing so I should omit a part of 
my story. 

This present. year, if nothing prevents us from having our 
second little party, we hope to give the childen more that will 
be of real value and service to them, and as we have 


_ already made preparations, I think we shall be able to ac- 


complish this. I have, among other things, a good many 
bright, amusing pictures that I have taken from papers and 
magazines, which I think will interest children, and which 
will help to fill my scrap-books that I intend for our next 
little festival, and I trust that readers of this story will give 
me their sympathy and support, so that Grandma will be al- 
lured into knitting a few pairs of extra mittens, and that 
mamma or sisters will look after the childrens’ forgotten toy, 
and even the children, themselves, give them a part to do in 
this little undertaking. Let them put by a penny each day 
until the glad time comes round, and then allow them to 
make and fill the candy bags out of their own little savings. 


| It will please them to know that they have a part to accomp- 


lish, and will teach them a little self-denial and thoughtful- 
ness for others, 

As our efforts were so appreciated in this way, and so satis- 
factory to all concerned, let us hope, as the next happy holi- 
days come round, many more will be in readiness (if some al- 
ready have not) to try this simple, but joyous way of once 
more making “others happy.” 

—Priscilla Bennett. 
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OHRISTMAS SONG. 


Sing, brothers, sing! To us, poor shepherds lowly, 
Light hath shined and angels spoken. We have seen the holy 
King most beautiful that in a manger lies. 
He is Son of God,—we knew it with our eyes, 
For he is joy and peace and glory lighting all the place, 
For on His face there is a smile as on the angels’ face. 
Sing, brothers, sing the angels’ song again, 
Glory be to God, and peace, good will to men! 


Sing, brothers, sing !—and, close around the manger’s 
Rim, there knelt and prayed with us, three rich and ancient strangers. 
They were Wise Men of the East, they had reen a star, 
They had followed as it shone unto Him afar. 
To the Lord they made rare offerings,—we had none to make 
But our hearts’ whole love and worship for His blessed sake. 
Sing, brothers, sing the angels’ song again, 
Glory be to God, and peace, good will to men! 


Sing, brothers, sing! The Wise Men, grave and hoary, 
Watched a star and followed till they found His glory, 
But to us, the simple shepherds, lest we should not know, 
Heaven opened, and the angels told us where to go, 
When we knelt beside the Wise Men and adored the Child, 
Though we brought no gifts for Him, He gazed on us and smiled. 
Sing, brothers, sing the angels’ song again, 
Glory be to God, and peace, good will to men! 
—Trene Putnam. 
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SARDINES. 
We are prone at times to boast of our sardine packing in- 
dustry in this country, but it should be borne in mind for the 


| sake of accurate knowledge, that as a matter of fact, we have 


no sardine-packing industry in this country. We pack agreat 
many boxes of a little fish which is a species of shrimp, and 
pour cottonseed oil over it, and people buy and eat them 
under the delusion that they are eating sardines dressed 


| in olive oil. The only genuine sardines are taken on a few 


sections of the coast of Europe, and the French canners have 
nearly monopolized the market by establishing a reputation 
for the absolute genuineness of their fish and their oil, and by 
their careful, thorough method of packing, which preserves 
the exquisite flavor. 


ies 
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PRESENTING OHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


TIMELY SUGGESTIONS. 


HERE are one or two good max- 
ims to remember in both giving 
and receiving presents, and per- 
haps the most important of them 
is, Give not grudgingly. If itisa 
flower, or a plain linen handker- 
chief, or a check for a thousand 
dollars, give it pleasantly and 
with all the heart; or, in other 
words, do not take the cream off 
of your kindness. It is well not 
to apologize for a gift. If an 
excuse is necessary, the article 
should not be sent, for no mat- 

ter what it is, you have probably done your best, and the 
best of anything needs no apology nor explanations of any 
kind. Always accompany a gift with some pleasant wish that 
your friend will accept and enjoy it. Anonymous gifts are as 
uncomfortable as anonymous letters, except in rare cases. 

It is always kindest not to dictate what shall be done with 
that which is sent, for the moment it leaves the donor’s 
hands it is the receiver’s to do as he pleases with, and if it 
gives him pleasure to send it to some one else or to use it in 
a different way from what was thought, it still expresses what 
was intended—a kindness. 

On the other hand, the person who thinks enough of one to 
spend not only thought, but time and money on a gift for 
his pleasure or use, it is most certainly worthy of thanks, 
and to know how to say thank you and to receive a gift gra- 
ciously, is much more of an art than to give one ; for is it not 
always “ more blessed to give than to receive ?”’ 

Nine out of ten mothers will say that the most delightful 
and favorite way of giving children presents is by filling their 
stockings. In some families Christmas stockings are hung in 
regular order from the mantel-shelf. Others choose the foot 
of the bed or some table or chair or corner that has been 
used for years and therefore becomes sacred for that purpose ; 
and I have seen them hung on a Christmas tree. In one 
family the stocking of a little three-year-old, who was taken 
away some ten years ago, is always hung up with the rest, 
although it is never filled until Christmas morning, when it is 
done by the children themselves, each one contributing some 

one of his treasures toward filling it, and then the contents 
" are sent to some poor child. Thus the memory of the little one 
is kept fresh through the unselfish kindness of her brothers and 
sisters. 

The practice of putting the presents on the breakfast- 
table is a common and a very pleasant way of distributing 
them. In some households the wrappings are removed and 
after the gifts have been arranged, a napkin is thrown over 
them; while others think it lots of fun to open boxes and undo 
packages. One family receives its gifts at tea-time Christmas 
night (not eve). Of course there are no little children in the 
house. In another the presents arrive at different times dur- 
ing the day, a dear old aunt who lived in the family having 
arranged and carried out this plan. She collected all the gifts 
in a spare room, and made them into bundles, then, when the 
family were least expecting it, the door-bell would ring and a 
package would be handed in, addressed to the person it was 
intended for, with some funny or appropriate message from 
the sender. As they were a very popular family and had 
hosts of friends, who entered heartily into the plan, it made a 
very exciting day. 

Another excellent way is to hunt for Christmas presents, or 
“Christmas Bristles,” as I have heard them called. The 


presents were tied in separate packages and addressed, 
after which they were depositéd in a large basket that was 
carried into the library. Then with closed doors some mem- 
ber of the family hid them anywhere and everywhere in 
the room. When all were cleverly concealed, the door was 
opened and the rest of the family were admitted. Then be- 
gan real fun in hunting for our gifts, for although we could 
see nothing on entering the room we were told that it 
“fairly bristled” with presents. Whenever a package was 
found by the wrong person, it was replaced quickly without a 
word, and it was a good hour before all the gifts had been 
discovered. 
Then comes the Christmas tree 


** With its treasure-laden branches.’ 


Often some member of the family or Sunday-school, if it is a 
Sunday-school tree, will act as Santa Claus. At one very 
elaborate Sunday-school tree Santa Claus was attended by 
four fairies, little girls dressed in white with pretty, spangled 
wings. They received the presents from Santa Claus and 
distributed them. The fairies were chosen by the votes 
of the whole school. There is no end to the surprises and 
fun that can be obtained from a Christmas tree. 

In some homes it is a custom for the children to gather out- 
side the dining-room door, and after father and mother are 
seated at the breakfast table, march in to wish them “A Merry 
Christmas” and present the little gifts their fingers have been 
busy making for them. I think such a procession must make 
the father and mother both happy and proud. 

—Merab Mitchet 
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A PIECE OF APPLE PIE. 


Tell me now, ye cooks most skillful, 
How to make an apple pie ; 

One that tastes just like my mother’s, 
Made by her in years gone by. 


Often, standing near, I’ve watched her, 
With anticipations rare, 

Knowing well that I was destined 
To receive an ample share, 


When, all fragrant from the oven, 
Out should come that brimming pie; 
Golden brown—ah, what more tempting, 
To the eager, childish eye? 


‘*Can’t we have a piece?’’—in chorus, 
From my brother and myself— 

* Well, I guess so;”’ and our mother, 
Reaching to the pantry shelf, 


Took a knife and cut a section, 
Just how large I dare not say ; 

would not do to tell these children, 
Playing here by me to-day. 


Out we hastened with our treasures, 
To our play-house ’neath a tree. 
’T was the scene of many pleasures, 
Shared by brother Will and me. 


Wild birds singing all about us; 
Clear, fresh air, and sunny sky; 
Was it these that gave the flavor 
To that piece of apple pie? 


Do you say it was not healthful, 
Such a lunch ?—ah, yes, I know; 

Yet, for worlds I’d not be willing 
That sweet memory to forego. 


You may tempt me with your pastry, 
Unconvinced I still shall be. 

Nay, no other pie will ever 
Taste like mother's pie to me. 


—Mabel Potter Tallman. 
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THE PLANTS OF OHRISTMASTIDE. 


As ToLp IN SONG AND Srory. 


plants, each characteristic of its own 


this novel classification it would be 
easy for one to possess a calendar 
of his own, quite independent of the 
almanac makers. April, in this lati- 


with May Day; dandelions, cowslips 


Lowell deems perfect; Fourth of July means pond lilies and 
side-saddle flowers; golden rod and cardinal flowers come 


with the burning heats of dog days; and clematis and fringed | 


gentian are found in September. Thanksgiving brings to 


us a sniff of the fragrant sage and summer savory and the | 
blooming chrysanthemum. Christmas has its flora, too, a | 


whole cornucopia full; and though all the summer is past 


and itsidyllic pictures of green things growing, mists gather- | 
ing on the hills, birds making their nests, the harvest song, | 


and children driving home the cows at night, still the season 
has its cheer, its floral imagery and association. As Scott 
sings : 

** Domestic and religious rite 

Gave honor to the holy night; © 

The damsel donned her kirtle sheen; 

The hall was dressed with holly green ; 

Forth to the wood did merry men go 

To gather in the mistletoe.” 


The mistletoe, which plays such an important part in | 
Christmas merry-makings, was particularly venerated by the | 


Druids. As found growing on the oak, and having no attach- 
ment to earth, they believed it to be of celestial origin. Its 
berries of pearl were symbolic of purity, and were associated 
by them with the rites of marriage. Chaplets of the mystic 
flower were worn about the head, a practice to which the 
phrases, “‘ whispering under the mistletoe,” and “kissing 
under the mistletoe,” are allusions. The utmost solemnity 
was used in the gathering of it. The ceremony took place 
always at the close of the year, when the moon was just six 
days old. Two white bulls, which had never felt the yoke, 
were fastened by their horns to the fortunate oak whereon 
the mistletoe had been discovered. A priest clad in a white 
vestment then ascended the tree and detached the plant with 
a golden hook or sickle, whilst others stood ready to receive 
it in a white woolen cloth. This done, they then prepared to 
offer the best of their flocks and herds in sacrifice, ‘ mum- 
bling many orisons, and praying devoutly that it would please 
God to bless this gift of His to the benefit of all those to 
whom He had vouchsafed to grow it.” Water in which it 
had been steeped they considered a panacea for diseases of 
every description, hence the name they gave it, “omnia 
sanatem,” or “ all heal.” 

The mistletoe family comprises about thirty genera, all of 
them parasitic. The American species differs so much from 
the European, that it has been classed as a separate genus. 
It has the same manner of growth and its berries are white, 
but its stems are of a more yellowish green, the structure of 
the anthers is different and the flowers appear in short, catkin- 
like jointed spikes and sunk in the joints. There are several 
species scattered over the United States, differing in the 
shape and smoothness of their leaves. They grow upon 
various deciduous trees, and in Texas the mistletoe is es- 
pecially abundant on the mezquite, upon which it often grows 
in such quantities as to hide the proper foliage of the tree. 


VERY season has its blossoms or its | 


peculiar month or floral horizon. By | 


tude, is the month of May flowers; | 
we associate violets and wakerobin | 


and buttercups stand for those long, | 
blue, beautiful days of June which | 


The holly, //ex aguifolium, is another plant closely inter- 
woven with the superstitions of the Christmas festival. With 
its dark glossy leaves and rich red berries it has been used 
for winter decoration since the Roman Saturnalia, and it has 
entwined itself about the religious observances of every peo- 
ple. An old Christmas carol celebrates the victory of the 
holly over the ivy, the former being regarded as an emblem 
of Christmas and the latter a symbol of the world. 

Several popular superstitions exist with respect to holly in 
England. In Derbyshire there is a tradition that, according 
as the holly brought at Christmas into a house is smooth or 
rough, the wife or the husband will be the master. In the 
country of Rutland it is considered unlucky to introduce it 
into the house before Christmas eve. Holly that has adorned 
churches at that season, is, in Worcestershire and Hereford- 
shire much esteemed and cherished, the possession of a 
small branch with berries, being supposed to bring a lucky 
year; and Lonicerus mentions a notion in his time, vulgarly 
prevalent in Germany, that consecrated twigs of the plant 
hung over a door area protection against thunder. A border 
proverb defines a habitual story-teller as one that “lees never 
but when the hollen is green.” The holly from its patience 
of clipping makes an excellent hedge plant. The famous 
diarist, Evelyn, mentions a great holly hedge at Says Court, 
Deptford, that was four hundred feet long, nine feet high 
and five in breadth. The plant, with its dazzling verdure, is 
the latest ornament of the forests, and even long after the 
winter frosts its glittering red berries remain to serve as food 
for the birds. There are three American species, one of 
which //ex apaca, resembles the European tree ; but the ink 
berry and the black alder, or winter berry, are more common. 
What is called the mountain holly of America belongs to 
another family, Vemopanthes Canadensis. 

Other plants that figure in the Christmas festivities of old 
times are ivy, laurel, rosemary and various evergreens. 
Frequent reference is made to these plants in the old Christ- 
mas carols. Gay says: 


“When rosemary and bays, the poet’s crown, 

Are brawled in frequent cries through all the town; 
Then judge the festival of Christmas near ; 
Christmas, the joyous period of the year. 

Now with bright holly all the temples strew, 

With laurel green and sacred mistletoe.” 


The rosemary (Rosmarinus officinalis) was formerly believed 
to possess many occult virtues; it strengthened the memory 
and softened obdurate hearts. Shakespeare makes Ophelia 
say: 
| “ There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance; pray, love, remember.” 
And in the Winter’s Tale Perdita says to Polixenus: 


** Reverend sirs, 

For you there’s rosemary and rue; these keep 
Seeming and savor al! the winter long ; 

Grace and remembrance be to you both.” 


Rosemary was the emblem of fidelity, and was accordingly 
used at weddings and, on the same principle, at funerals. A 
| sprig of the plant was employed to stir the wassail-bowl be- 
| fore it went the rounds of the banquet. 

No Christmas feast in “‘ Merry England” would have been 
complete without the laurel and the ivy. Branches and sprigs 
of the former were flung on the Christmas fire, while omens 
were sought in the curling and crackling of their leaves. 
Spenser terms the laurel “the meed of mighty conquerors; ”’ 
it was also regarded as the appropriate reward of poets, ora- 
tors and philosophers. Hence its use at Christmastide, when 
minstrels and poets won the “ bay” by their sweet songs. 

The ivy, emblematical of faithful love, was a sacred plant 
among the Greeks, the Romans and the Celts. In Greece 
the altar of Hymen was surrounded with ivy, a sprig of which 
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symbol of an indissoluble knot. The Bacchantes, old Sile- 
nus, and Bacchus himself were crowned with ivy. In that 
inclement season of the year when Christmas occurs, it | 
clothes the object around which it is entwined with its own 
foliage, shielding the blackened boughs from the hoar-frost 
and icy rain. What could be more appropriate for the 
Christmas festival than garlands of this plant, with its associa- 
tions and emblematic heralding ? 

There is a species of white thorn which blossoms about 
Christmas time, and which once attracted the attention of the 
curious. For a long time it was believed to blossom only on 
Christmas Day, and the superstitious wove a number of 
legends about it. Nearly every one is familiar with the story 
of Joseph of Arimathea and his staff which he planted when 
he landed in Britain on Christmas and which was said to have 
blossomed amid the ice and snow. The staff thus planted 
became, so it is told, the famous thorn tree of Glastonbury, 
and ever after the white thorn blossomed at Christmas, 
“mindful of the Lord.” This story of the holy thorn was 
for a long time credited, and many went miles every year to 
see it blossom. The following is the legend told in verse, 
as it is still repeated in Somersetshire, in the neighborhood 
of Glastonbury : 

“Who hath not hir’d of Avalon? 

Twas talked of much and long agon— 
The wonders of the 4o/y thorn, 

The which, zoon after Christ was born, 
Here a planted was by Arimathé, 

Thie Joseph that com’d over sea, 

And planted Christianity. 

Tha za that whan a landed vust 

(Zich plazen was in God’s own trust ). 

A stuck his staff into the grown 

And over his shoulder lookin roun, 
Whativer mid his lot revall, 

He cried aloud now “* Weary all!” 

The staff het budded and het grew 

And at Christmas bloom’d the whole da droo, 
And still het blooms at Christmas bright, 
But best tha za at dark midnight.” 


—Clinton Montague. 
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OHEESE AS FOOD. | 
Much difference of opinion has prevailed in regard to the | 
value of cheese as food, but we are beginning to get at real | 
facts with a better understanding of the relations of the | 
digestive functions to food elements. Cheese has been much | 
lauded by many because of the great amount of nutritive food | 
elements it contains, and people have been urged indiscrim- 
inately to eat it freely, some enthusiasts making the most ex- 
travagant clzims for it as a health diet. But many people 
who have sought to follow this counsel find themselves 
speedily the victims of indigestion and dyspepsia. They 
would consider it little short of treason to charge their dis- 
ordered digestion to the cheese, but the truth is the cheese is 
the most probable cause in any such case. Although, so far | 
as its constituents are concerned, cheese is fairly entitled to 
its fame as a model food, yet in raw cheese these constituents 
are very difficult of solution by the digestive juices—that is, 
raw cheese is indigestible to a degree that makes it unavail- 
able as food except to the strongest and healthiest stomachs, 
and should not be eaten by any one who finds on trial that it 
gives his stomach the least discomfort. It is found, however, | 
that cooking the cheese removes this difficulty and makes | 
cheese easy of digestion, and as nutritious as tender meat or | 
more so. Various methods have been adopted for this pur- | 
pose, from plain broiling, frying or toasting to the most elab- | 
orate compound dishes. The main point is to get the cheese 
cooked so that the stomach can digest it. 
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HAIL AND FAREWELL. 


FAREWELL TO THE OLD. 


Old Year, thy life is well-nigh spent, 
Thy feet are tottering and slow, 
Thy hoary head with age is bent, 
The time is here for thee to go: 
Already in the frozen snow 
A lonely grave is made for thee ; 
The winds are chanting dirges low, 
Upon the land and on the sea. 


Old Year, thou wert a friend to some— 
To some thou wert of worth untold, 
Thy days were blessings, every one, 
More precious far than shining gold: 
But unto others, thou a foe 
Did prove thyself—an enemy, 
Relentless as the chains of woe— 
As ruthless as a maddened sea. 


Some will rejoice to know thee dead, 
Others will mourn thee as a friend; 
Some will look back on thee with dread, 
Others their praises to thee lend: 
I neither offer praise nor blame, 
Old Year, for what you brought to me, 
For unto me both joy and pain, 
Your active hands gave lavishly. 


Thy solemn death-hour draws a-nigh— 
And hark! I hear thy funeral knell 

Slow pealing through the darkened sky— 
Farewell, Old Year—farewell, farewell ! 


HAIL TO ‘tHE NEw. 


Hail! hail! to thee, O virgin year ! 
Not yet a day’s length on thy throne,— 
Thou with the merry eyes and clear 
And joyous voice of dulcet tone: 
Hail! Hail! to thee, thou strong of limb; 
Our praise is thine, O youthful king, 
For thou art pure of woe and sin, 
Thy young hands yet, but blessings bring. 


The monarch who is laid away 
Within the catacomb of years, 
Was harsh and ruthless in his day— 
Seemed less to love our joys than tears : 
We look for blessings manifold, 
New Year, from thy pure, sinless hand ; 
We trust thy heart will ne’er grow cold 
Toward us—and our Native Land. 


Bring healing to the hearts now sore 
From wounds the cruel Old Year made; 
The veil of peacefulness draw o’er 
The woes at each heart-threshold laid: 
We cannot love a tyrant king! 
Our hearts refuse to loyal be 
To one who takes delight to fling 
Upon our hearts keen misery! 


Be kind to us—that we may say, 
When comes the time for thee to go: 

“O darling year, we grieve to-day, 
Because we a// have loved thee so!” 


—E. B. Lowe. 


NATURE'S ANTHEMS. 


How airy and how light the graceful arch, 

Yet awful as the consecrated roof 

Re echoing pious anthems! while beneath 

The chequer’d earth seems restless as a flood 
Brush’d by the wind. So sportive is the light 
Shot through the boughs, it dances as they dance, 
Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick, 

And darkening and enlightening, as the leaves 
Play wanton, every moment, every spot.—-Cowfer. 
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MINOE PIE. 


A QUEEN’s DisH, FoR OLD AND YOUNG, WEAK AND STRONG. 


INCE pie and Christmas are inseparable. Both 
are rich contributions to enjoyment. How- 
ever high the tide of reverence for menus may 
rise we are, sooner or later, sure to come down 
from our devotional eyrie, to this queen of 
pie. Now there are mince pies that savor 
of anything but enjoyment after eating them. 
When one starts out to perform an artistic 


piece of work, it is necessary to know how the achievement is | 


to be accomplished. Like building a house, there are the 
preliminary arrangements to the proper construction of this 
festive dish. No wonder a nice pie is associated with royal 
song and musical birds. True, some vandal minds have tried 
to link mince pies with ghosts, hobgoblins, and night orses / 
but a genuine, delicious, and healthy pie is formed “ov this 
wise.” The butcher is the first actor in this culinary scene ; 
from his stall must be selected a firm, good piece of juicy lean 
beef off the round. “Oh!” I hear one say, “that is too ex- 
pensive.” Cheapest in the end, as all good articles are; no 
gristle, surplus fat, and suspicious portions to be denounced, 
a nice piece off the round is most reliable. This should be 


boiled until tender. It should always be a part of a cook’s | 


religion to skim a boiling mess often. When done, chop very 
fine, reserving a little of the rich liquid in which it was pre- 
pared for the chopping-knife, to mix in when fine enough. A 
two-bladed chopper is best; I have seen, and used a six-bladed 
one, but they are a nuisance, as the meat will lodge among 
the steel workers. Use the greening apples, by all means, also 
chopped fine, but not as fine as the meat. One quart of ap- 
ples to two pounds of meat; citron, also chopped, of sdiced ; 
raisins (box) seeded and chopped—do not put them in whole ; 
cinnamon moderately, cloves scant, nutmeg plentiful, and 
molasses and sugar; no currants—these are the little imps of 
mischief that make the modern pie coarse, and common. 
They have no right in our little crown jewel of kitchen art. 
Currants fulfill their mission on the bush, in the garden; 
from their native shrub they should be transferred to the 
mouth, table, or preserve-kettle, perchance, but never dried. 
Cider is an old standard for mince pie, as well as brandy; 
the former is best. Should both come undera ban, then a 
good substitute arises in the form of lemon juice freely dis- 
guised in the stock,—no peel of orange or lemon. We are 
now building a healthy dish. The crust—ah! “now -comes 
the tug of war;” in that little word hides the dyspeptic’s 
nightmare, and the dear little one’s self-denial is when en- 
forced in a household where the Christmas pie is temptingly 
displayed. It is as harmless as your prettily lighted tree of 
bon-bons, if the crust is properly made. 

Prepared flour should always be used for a mince crust. 
It may be bought, or arranged from the barrel by incor- 
porating, when dry, baking- powder freely with the plain 
article; pure, white, clean lard (sometimes lard has arsenic in 
it which gives it a superficial whiteness). See to it that your 
lard is not adulterated. Mix thoroughly with the flour; let 
the process be performed with both hands. A skilled pastry 
cook must know how to use her hands to advantage. Let 
the crust mixture be moistened with cool water, and a little 
ticher than you make for short-cake. If tough, the pie is 
afailure. Always bake atrial pie asa test of its richness. 
Both upper and under crusts should be thick—never make 
either thin. Line the plate, which must not be deeper than 
a dinner plate and about the size of a large one. See that 
the edges are well snugged and free from aircrevices. The pie 
mixture, after being stirred well, should be very moist. Taste 
It. Stir again, then taste again, until you are sure that the 


critic that has not before tasted. When you conclude that 
nothing is lacking, then spoon into the plate, pressing the 
mince near the edges, but not too near. One inch deep makes 
a well filled pie. Now roll out the upper crust, flour, and 
fold it, and with a jigger-iron cut the fold prettily, then 
strike off a spray on the balance with a clash of cuttings 
to resemble leaves. Unfold the dough and lay carefully 
over the fire, press the edges together, and use the jigger 
again on them as fancy dictates. Have the oven ready, and 
evenly heated. Let the pastry brown nicely, baking first on 
the bottom. They should be well baked. The principle of 
nine days old applies to this delicious dish, for they improve 
with age. 

Never eat a mince pie hot from the oven. In extreme cold 
weather let them warm gently through. A candid trial of this 
dish will prove satisfactory. It can be partaken of by old 
and young, weak and strong; poor digestions must eat spar- 
ingly. What a vacuum would life present were fate to abol- 
ish the dear old Christmas pie ? 

—Mrs. A. E. Thomas. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE OHRISTMAS MESSAGE. 
** Peace, peace on earth!” the angels sang, 
On Christmas night, so long ago, 
And as their song was borne along, 
The shepherds heard below. 
**Good will to men!” the song went on, 
“Glad tidings of great joy we bring ; 
In Bethlehem, in a manger rude, 
Lies Christ, the Savior king!”’ 
And leaving all their flocks behind, 
The shepherds hastened ere the dawn, 
To bend the knee to him, their Lord, 
Who, as a babe, was born. 
So we may hear the Christmas song— 
Peace and good-will!” still echoing ; 
So we may bring our joyful hearts 
To worship Christ our King. 
And we may join that angel choir, 
Their message can our voices sing— 
“ Glad tidings of great joy, to all, 
Christ is our Savior-King!”’ 
Though lonely may the singer be, 
And all untrained in art his voice, 
The heavenly song will wing its way, 
And make some waiting heart rejoice ! 
—Helen Percy. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DANGER IN THE PILLOW. 


Most people suppose that feather beds, feather bolsters 
and feather pillows contain feathers, and sometimes they do. 
The kind that are manufactured for sale, usually, do contain 
some feathers, and it is proper to believe that some manu- 
facturers make their pillows and bolsters what they profess to 
be. But a woman who has worked in such a factory has told 
a medical journal that the practice is very general of stuffing 
quantities of dirty rubbish into so-called feather pillows, 
bolsters and beds. More positive evidence is found in the 
fact that such articles have been cut open and found to con- 
tain scraps of dirty black serge apparently parts of coat- 
sleeves, “pieces of dirty, greasy silk dresses, old worsted 
braid, soiled linen rags, and colored calico,” and other filthy 
substances. Of course, such things easily carry deadly 
diseases. The safe way is to buy your own feathers and 
stuff your pillows yourself—unless you can depend on your 
dealer. 
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Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 


WINTER STYLE IN GOWNS AND WRrapPS—HINTS TO AMATEUR DREss- 
MAKERS—FuRS. 


HE changes in dress for winter 
are now fully decided upon, 
and there has seldom been less 

- change to record. The fash- 
ions of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century still furn- 
ish the “ motif” of the fashions 
of this season, as they did of 
last season. The styles, how- 
ever, have become more sharp- 
ly marked. The straight skirts 
are now rigidly severe in cut 
and all semblance of a bustle 

has been done away with, except in cases where the symmetry 
of the figure demands it. ‘The time has long ago gone by 
when refined women were willing to make themselves hideous 
in order to adhere rigidly to fashion. The tendency of all 
styles of dress is to greater simplicity in cut and fit and to 
elegance of material and garniture. Nothing could be more 
charming for youthful figures than the dancing dresses now 
being made with skirts of figured gauzes, called by merchants 
chiffognes, and the bodices of flowered silk or of plain velvet, 
girdled with wide golden girdles a Za Josephine. A great deal 
of braiding and handsome fassementeries, without the addition 
of jet, is used on cloth dresses which are made up in combi- 
nation with brocades and heavy corded silk velours for visit- 
ing and elegant occasions. Dresses intended for shopping or 
morning walks are severely plain, with simple straight skirts 
and short basques, over which a triple Directoire cape is worn 
by young ladies, or, if the weather be cold, a long plain prin- 
cess coat and a shoulder cape of black astrakhan, Persian 
lamb, mink or sable. 


SKIRTS, WAISTS AND SLEEVES. 


Dress skirts for ordinary occasions for visiting and day re- 
ceptions are short, round and usually made without drapery, 
or, if drapery is used, it is arranged a Za Gree, the folds clas- 
sically drawn in lengthwise fashion, so that they do not add to 
the apparent size of the wearer, or give any bouffant effect. 
A gteat many dresses are now made in princess style, the 
dress falling in an apparently unbroken line from the shoulder 
to the foot of the skirt, giving an indescribably charming ef- 
fect, but requiring the skill of a trained couturire to fit per- 
fectly. Skirts, this season, are left almost without trimming. 
When brocade is used with cloth it is often a striped satin 
ground brocaded with figures in a medley of color, and it 
usually appears in a front panel or in a side of the skirt, the 
effect given being that of a plain skirt of brocade over which 
a second skirt of cloth is drawn apart to display the richer 
raaterial. The cloth of the upper skirt is usually brown, royal 
purple, Eiffel red, or some stylish color which appears in the 
figure and is in contrast to the ground of the brocade. Fash- 
ionable modistes have learned to manage these arrangements 


’ of color with such deftness that no one color is pronounced, but 


all together form a harmonious whole and blend together like 
the colors in the best Oriental embroideries. ‘Tinsel is still 
used, but somewhat more sparingly than last season and is 
limited to fine gold and silver and to indoor use. Though 
skirts are no longer a distinctive point for garniture, plain 
cloth skirts are often trimmed with a border of black fasse- 
menterié, not in a straight band as last season, but in upturned 
Vandyke points, termed by importers, this season, /ours-Eiffel. 
A mere edge of black astrakhan or Persian lamb is also used 
to border panels and edges of the upper skirt where it is 


drawn back to display the richer skirt beneath. The waist 
is now profusely trimmed urfless it is part of a plain tailor 
gown for morning wear. Full vest effects, held down by very 
broad wrinkled belts of soft material, with round jacket fronts 
at the sides, are used in dresses of wool and of silk. Ina 
wool dress made up with brocade or velours the brocade or 
velours is used for the belt and the remainder of the bodice 
except the sleeves is of wool. High or gigot sleeves are the 
rule and are used with costumes of plain cloth and in the 
most elaborate evening dress. This large sleeve in a dress, 
of cloth and brocade, is usually made of the brocade. Velvet 
sleeves in leg-o’-mutton style are seen in wraps and in many 
dresses of cloth where velvet does not appear in any other 
part of the dress. In order to give proper effect these sleeves 
must be small enough to just fit the wrist easily and would 
not be large enough to pass comfortably over the hand. For 
this reason the sleeve is now opened about three inches on 
the inside or upper seam and fastened together inconspicu- 
ously with six tiny silk buttons and little loops of silk cord. 


WRAPS AND COATS. 


| There is a strong effort this season to introduce a demi- 
length in coats and wraps. Thus far this length is shown 
chiefly in handsome mantles for the carriage and reception 
wear, which ladies find easier to take off in the ante-room at 
receptions and yet afford more warmth thar the shorter 
mantles. Redfern is making many coats in this length with 
a mere edge of fur and fur cuffs and a high Medici collar of 
fur. The long princess coat is, to-day, however, the most 
popular outside garment worn; it is made of fine smooth- 
faced beaver, figured camel’s-hairs and ribbed cloths, with 
high collar and cuffs of fur or with the rolling, lapped Rus- 
sian collar of fur used last season, but oftener than in either 
way it is made with fur cuffs only, and a shoulder-cape of the 
same fur is worn with it. These shoulder-capes should reach 
low enough to just show the waist of the wearer, in order to 
make the figure appear slight. Close furs are preferred 
for capes, and the preference of the season for black trim- 
mings has made black astrakhan and black Persian lamb, the 
most elegant close black furs, the first choice after sables for 
these capes. Long princess coats of handsome matalass¢ 
goods are more elegant than cloth, and may be worn for re- 
ceptions, visiting and church and yet are not too -elaberate 
for the promenade. Such a coat, with cuffs and a simple 
collar and lappel of Persian lamb may be purchased for $75. 
A shoulder-cape of Persian lamb and a muff would be $35 
more. Cloth long coats are from $25 to $40 and $50 in 
the shops, while English tailors who cut to order do not make 
any long coats, however simple, for less than $75. 

The most fashionable shape for a sealskin wrap for young 
ladies will be the short, perfectly close jacket introduced last 
year, which sells, in the best Alaska sealskin, at from $110 to 
$150, according to length. Long sealskin wraps and mantles 
are considered more elegant for elderly ladies. The high, 
flaring Medici collars, which is a feature of shoulder-capes 
this season, is used on sealskin jackets, though the high mili- 
tary band will probably be equally popular. Short, simple 
jackets of plain cloth are still worn in the demi-season by young 
ladies. The newest shape is fitted to the figure at the back and 
as close in front as possible without darts. Lined with satin 
these coats range from $1§ to $25 in the shops, while tailors 
charge much higher for the plainest coat made to order. 

Plush and velvet sleeves in large gigot size are a feature 
of the handsome long cloaks with loose fronts, which are 
made of rich matalasses, for ladies whose figures are no 
longer youthful enough to wear a closely fitted coat. These 
cloaks are trimmed elaborately with rich sables, black fox, 
| black lynx and with Persian lamb. 


—Helena Rowe. 
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Woman's WorK AND WAGES. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 
All communications for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, 135 West 103d Street, New York. 


IN DETAIL, 
‘The new department will treat: 
First.—Of Business Life for women, as a means of livelihood. 

Second.—Women’s Exchanges as a means of bringing an idea of business 
life (other than professional) before the women whose interests they are intended 
to serve. 

Third.—The spread of the idea and the work done by exchanges and other 
organizations for the benefit of womankind and, of course, mankind, as well. 

Fourth.—The heretofore unknown increase in the number of such avenues 
open to women. 

Fifth.—The lack of mutual knowledge of these methods and what has been ac- 
complished by them. 

Sixth.—A recognition of the lack of acommon channel of communication be 
tween those interest’ d, and the necessity of establishing such a channel. 

Seventh.—A dissemination of knowledge in :egard to the tendency of the 
development of the idea of making better, brighter and happier homes. 

Eighth.—To impress upon the public mind the fact that so many homes are 
burdened with non-producing members who would be more independent, happ’er 
and useful if earning their own living than eating the bread of idleness. 

Ninth.—To show the possibilities of a way being open for the accomplishment 
of the object mentioned in number Eight. 

Tenth.—To announce and maintain the fact that Goop HOUSEKEEPING isa 
journal chiefly of interest to women, and women’s work, and the returns for such 
work. The avowed purpose of the journal 1s explained in itS sub-titles “‘ In the 
Interests of the Higher Life of the Household’’ and “‘ For the Homes of the 
World,” and Goop HovuseKEE#PING i eminently the proper channel for commu- 
nication of all interests in the noble work under discussion. — 


WOMEN’S EXOHANGES AGAIN. 

Save for those most directly interested there is still only the 
vaguest idea as to the real work accomplished by Women’s Ex- 
changes. The casual observer, entering one for the first time, 
sees in every direction masses of ornamental work, from a decor- 
ated rolling-pin up to an embroidered portiére. Much of it is 
beautiful and quite worth the price asked, but as every woman with 
leisure experiments more or less in precisely the same directions, 
and every house is already overloaded with their experiments, one 
questions who is going to buy, and if this is all that the new outlet 
has for women. Often it happens that the inquirer stops right 
here and goes home with the conviction that Women’s Exchanges 
are simply another means for the dissemination of bric-a-brac, 
already an overwhelming fact in all our lives, and that suppression 
rather than encouragement should be the order of things. 

Certainly the supply of this variety of work far exceeds the de- 
mand, though even here the highest excellence in design and work- 
manship is almost certain of encouragement and reward. But this 
is, after all, the smallest part of the work of a prosperous Ex- 
change. It is the order department that is the real source of in- 
come, and the display of dainties and substantials of every variety. 
There is a supply of delicate cake, pastry, rolls, etc., visible to all, 
but this is the mere suggestion of what is actually received and de- 
livered. One woman, for example, supplies consommé, sent in the 
form of jelly, and ready to melt and serve. This is a soup ap- 
parently beyond the power of the ordinary cook to compass, and 
there are many housekeepers who prefer to buy this product which 
has proved itself absolutely certain in quantity, to venturing upon 
experiments at home. Even the professional cook often lacks a 
something that is found in the work of these women who supply 
through Exchanges. 

“ With brains, sir,” said Sir Joshua Reynolds when asked with 
what he mixed his colors, and it is just as true that the food into 
whose composition brains have entered, has a flavor, a delicacy, 
above all an unvarying standard that no average cook ever attains. 


It takes a little time to secure this result, but it comes before long 
to every successful worker in this field. 

Another fact has no less bearing upon the success of such an 
undertaking. Preparatiun in small quantities secures a finer and 
more satisfactory result than is ever possible in larger amounts. 
For the occult reasons for this there is no room, though we all 
know the magic in the words “hand made,” and have perhaps 
discovered by personal experience that where a double or treble 
quantity of any form of food is required, it is always best to make 
the single rule several times rather than take the whole bulk of 
material. The Exchanges have all been demonstrators of this 
fact, and thus the housekeeper who has once tested their work 
shuns the great bakeries, even those of highest reputation, and 
pays gladly the added price for the more delicate handling. 

The restaurant department has shown itself as one of the mo. i 
important, at least in its possibilities. Not only unsold food can be 
utilized, but wherever established it has been shown that under 
wise management the restaurant pays and becomes popular. One 
difficulty has been in the inexperience of those in charge, and thus 
a sense that only the least was given that could be called a money's 
worth. But this phase, natural in beginning unfamiliar work, has 
ended, after a little experience, and the sharpest critic could not 
now find fault with the amount served at any well-known Woman's 
Exchange. 

“Why have we been so slow to see their advantages?” writes 
one of the contributors of Goon HOUSEKEEPING. “ If they are 
so useful a method of helping the better class of women who must 
earn, why has not every city more than one, and why is there con- 
stant suspicion of favoritism?” 

This is a popular question and a popular accusation. Inquiry 
and observation have both been brought to bear, and so far as in- 
dications go, one becomes tolerably certain that both are very 
likely to come from those who have done imperfect work and been 
indignant at its rejection. Favoritism sometimes shows itself, for 
the managers are human, and may be at times biased by personal 
preferences. But as a whole there is singular fairness. ‘The work 
is much of it voluntary, though the larger ones are finding it well 
to pay good salaries to competent managers. The idea has spread 
so insensibly and is still surrounded by so much question and un- 
certainty, not in actual fact, but in the minds of those unfamiliar 
with the workings of Exchanges in general, that it is not regarded 
as possible that every town of any size could support, in great part 
at least, the contributors to such an undertaking. Every town cf 
2.500 or more people, and often those much smaller, has its 
Woman's Club, the bent of the smaller ones being chiefly literary. 
It would be worth while for each one of these clubs to study in the 
interests of all women the Reports of the Exchanges already es- 
tablished, with reference to making phas-s of their work part of 
the club’s own business. Hints of the work are everywhere. The 
idea has spread insensibly. Women are organizing for every con- 
ceivable purpose and might well include this also, but full know}- 
edge of methods and all that has hedged about the work, is a 
necessity. In the most remote town there are women who could 
serve each other, and who only require knowledge of each other's 
wants to supply at once some of the most pressing. For these 
women will be a special word in our next number. 


ONE OF THE REASONS. 


Probably every woman who has made for herself distinct place 
in some of the higher lines of self-support, is appealed to by less 
fortunate sisters, to show them the way to the same goal. And 
often the supplicant who has no knowledge and no experience 
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comes with the same desire and, folding her hands, sits down be- 
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fore one, serenely certain that something will be done for her. | 
Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods has been recording in a popular journal | 


some of her experiences in this direction, and prefaces them with 
the question asked by a friend: 
“* Why are so many young girls seeking employment without finding it ?’ 


** Your question, dear Beth, I can answer best by relating a bit of ex- | 


perience. I devoutly believe that there is work in the world for all who 


desire to work, but captious, critical, and inefficient people often mistake | 
want of inclination and unfitness for want of opportunity. Not many | 


months since it became necessary for me to secure the services of an as- 
sistant, and, with my inherited faith in printers’ ink, I sent the following 
advertisemet to an evening paper: 


Yyanras-s young lady for a few hours 
each day to use a type-writer, and act as an 
amanuensis. 

“I know many young men who would gladly perform such duties, and 
a city like ours is supposed to include many young women quite as anx- 
ious to obtain light, agreeable and instructiveemployment. My love for 
my own sex, and an earnest desire to help worthy young girls, who are 
striving to help themselves, induced me to write ‘ young lady,’ although, 
as you know, I much prefer a better form—viz., ‘young woman.’ In 
this matter I bowed to the custom which obtains in advertising columns, 
and awaited results. I almost dreaded them. Remembering the letters 


manuscript, and for writing, if I could possibly do so, I fully ex- 
pected a full corps of efficient girls, from whom it would be difficult to 
select only one. 

“* Vou will be overrun with applicants,’ said a kind editor, and I pre- 
pared myself for the siege. What happened? Let me tell you. 

**No. 1 came before breakfast, a sweet girl graduate, with bright eyes 
and dimples. She had never touched a type-writer, but would like to 
learn. I am not at present keeping a school for instruction in type- 
writing. 

“She was followed by No. 2, a married woman, with a family. Her 
health demanded freedom from the cook-stove, and she wished to earn 
means to emancipate herself by hiring a servant. She had never seen a 
type-writer, but would like to learn. 5 

“‘No. 3 had seen them, but did not know how they worked. 

“No. 4 had graduated ‘high up’ in her class, but could not write to 
dictation, and had never used any kind of a type-writer. 

“No. 5 sent a note, asking for the position, the note one of the worst I 
have seen in years. Bad spelling, no punctuation, and capitals every- 
where but in the right place. 

“No. 6, a gracious, sweet girl, afflicted with deafness. She had taken 
a few lessons on a type-writer, but could not do more than copy, as it 
was almost impossible to make her hear. 

** No. 7 would work cheap until she learned how. 

**So on and on to the end of the list, when, absolutely exhausted by 
fruitless interviews, I still saw my work rising before me. Not one of 
the applicants thus far had been trained to perform the important 
duties which she eagerly sought to assume and desired to be remuner- 
ated for. 

“ Does not such an experience go far toward answering your question? 
Would you think for one moment of answering an advertisement to keep 
books when you had never seen a ledger? Would you apply to make 
vests when you could not sew? Your young girls, my dear Beth, must 
prepare for work before they ask for it; and, believe me, the asking will 
not be in vain. Competent workers are needed everywhere. A well- 
known American author has been trying for two years to secure the 
services of a good secretary and amanuensis. She tells me she can find 
many young men, but thus far the young women are failures. Another 
author, after months of experiments, found an English girl who has been 
steadily employed ever since. Suitable preparation and hard work pre- 
cedes all success ; we must study before we can teach, and acquire before 
we aspire, to fill responsible situations. My dear Beth, pray impress 
this truth upon your young friends, and whatever you personally under- 
take, I entreat you to do thoroughly.” 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


The department of “ Our Correspondents ” surrenders itself for 
this number to one thing only. There is good reason for this 
course. For months a stir has made itself felt on a question un- 
settled and, as many think, impossible to settle—that of Domestic 
Service. That action must be taken has become very plain; just 
how to take it much less so. But Vassar College has settled upon 
one phase of work very essential, if one would get at underlying 
causes, and has prepared a set of schedules containing printed 


on my desk from girls pleading for work, for advice, for hints as to | quite settled upon the question will admit. 


questions which it is hoped housekeepers will take interest in 
answering, not for any good in the immediate present, but be- 
cause the time has come when we must go to the bottom of the 
difficulty. I have chosen to give the schedules in full that all may 
know precisely what is desired, and be able to understand their 
bearings. Miss Salmon, who has charge of the undertaking, is 
well known as one of the most thoughtful among those who work 
for the advancement of women, and her letter gives all necessary 
details. It is only one of the many things that must be done, but 
intelligent work is impossible without fuller knowledge of just the 
nature outlined by her. In another direction, but the same end, 
will be the meeting which, when these lines see print, will have 
long been over. This meeting advertised for November 16, to be 
held in Philadelphia, proposes to discuss the bearings of the ques- 
tion as a whole and to settle if possible upon some definite action. 
A National University for General Training in Household Econ- 
omy is one of the suggestions, and a myriad are up for discussion. 
At least it is something gained to have any attempt at concerted 
action, and Goop HOUSEKEEPING proposes to give large space to 
every possibility, yea, even to the impossibilities that may be part 
of such agitation. It is a vital matter for every home-maker, and 
one in which knowledge is more necessary than some who are 
In any case, Miss 
Salmon’s letter is commended to the earnest attention of every 
thoughtful woman. 

DEAR MADAM :—The enclosed set of blank schedules relating to do- 
mestic service are sent you with the hope that the work will commend 
itself to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. The work has grown out of a belief 
that.a knowledge of the actual condition of domestic service from the 
standpoint of both employer and employe is essential for an intelligent 
discussion of a perplexing question. The subject has been frequently 
and sometimes ably discussed on its theoretical side. We hope to pre- 
sent through this investigation the other side of the shield. If the re- 
sults are to be helpful—as we hope they will be—the data must represent 
many localities and many households in each locality. We do not wish 
to base our conclusions on insufficient facts, as we are seeking the codp- 
eration of housekeepers everywhere. The work is in no sense a per- 
sonal one, or one that can bring to those who have undertaken it any- 
thing but a large outlay of time and money. I have not, therefore, the 
hesitation I should otherwise have in asking for the help of all who are 
interested in household employments. 

My object in writing you is to ask whether you would be willing, for 
the sake of the object in view, to present the matter in some form in the 
columns of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Blank schedules, with postage pre- 
paid, will be sent to all who are sufficiently interested in the subject to 
fill them out, and who will send their address to Department of History, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The great difficulty attending the 
work thus far has been the securing of a sufficient number of replies. 
We have hoped that you would feel inclined to give the work a favor- 
able announcement and that thus many housekeepers could be reached 
who would be glad to give their help. Respectfully, 

Lucy M. SALMON. 


SCHEDULE NO, I—EMPLOYERS. 
STATISTICS OF DOMESTIC SERVICE. 

The graduates of Vassar College, Classes of ’83 and ’89, desire to col- 
lect statistics in regard to the subject of domestic service, and ask your 
assistance in the work. It is believed that the facts thus obtained will 
be of use in the consideration of this question. Three schedules are 
sent you upon which to supply information. 

SCHEDULE No. I.—For Employers (mistresses of households). 

+ SCHEDULE No. II.—For Employes (domestic servants of all kinds). 

SCHEDULE No. II[.—For Educational Statistics (from teachers, etc., 

in the kinds of schools specified). 

These schedules are sent out to all housekeepers and their employes 
who can be communicated with by the members of the Classes of ’88 
and ’89. 

Will you please fill out the following blank and return it to the person 
sending it to you, or to the address given below. Please complete all 
the columns relating to each person in your employ. 

Only estimates can be given in reply to Questions 7, ro and 12. 

If any question—as No. 17—is not applicable to you, this sign—X— 
may be used. 

A prompt reply will be considered as a special favor. 

All personal information will be treated as confidential. 

Please return to—DEPARTMENT OF History, 
VASSAR COLLEGE, 


December 1, 1888. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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6. Years of service in present occupation, 
. Years of service with present employer, 
|3 2 BHT . Number of previous employers (domestic occupations). 
H 9. Whole number of years engaged in domestic occupations, 
10. Present wages received, per week, $ ; per month, $ 
11. Highest wages received from previous employers, per week, $ 
per month, $ 
12. Lowest wages received from previous employers, per week, $ 
per month, $ 
WOMEN. | = z= | 13. Have you ever had any regular employment other than housework ? 
GENERAL SERVANTS. a - 14. Name such kinds of employment, 
ae es | 15. Highest wages received in other than domestic occupations, per 
SECOND GIRLS, | | | week, $ ; per month, $ 
16. Lowest wages received in other than domestic occupations, per 
AND LAUNDRESSES i$ | week, $ ; per month, $ 
es : | ; 17 Why do you choose housework as your regular employment ? 
cooks, fod 18. What reasons can you give why more women do not choose house- 
i’ a ; | work as a regular employment ? 
LAUNDRESSES, a 19. Would you give up housework if you aii find another occupa- 
camnniiiahan ao = | tion that would pay you as well ? 
WAITRESSES, | Nore.—All personal information will be treated as confidential. 
a aa : Please return the Schedule to the person giving it to you, or to 
CHAMBERMAIDS, i$ | | DEPARTMENT OF History, 
VASSAR COLLEGE, 
WAITRESSES, | December 1, 1888. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


|NUMBI R, Etc. WAGES LABOR, 


in your em- 


| 1 
OCCUPATIONS. 


ual working 


NURSES, | SCHEDULE NO. III.—SCHOOLS, ETC. 


STATISTICS OF Domestic SERVICE. 
SEAMSTRESSES, 


SCHOOLS FOR TRAINING DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 
1. City or Town, and State, 
. Number of such schools, 
. How supported, 
Number that can be accommod@ated at the present time, 
MEN rik . Present number in attendauce, 
BUTLERS, | § ». Greatest number ever in attendance, 


COACHMEN | | 7. Total number in attendance since organization, 
AND GARDENERS, | | | 


PuB BLIC SCHOOLS WHERE HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENTS ARE TAUGHT. 
. City or Town, and State, 
. Number of such schools, 
. Kinds of employment taught, 
. Is iustruction compulsory or optional ? 
. Is the object of such instruction technical or general ? 
. Present number receiving such instruction, 
"ATE SCHOOLS WHERE HOUSEHOLD EMLOYMENTS ARE TAUGHT. 
. Names of schools, 
15. City or Town, and State, 
. Present number receiving such instruction, 
. Name of employer, . Please give, below, instances with which you are acquainted of 
. Post Office, 3. County, 1., Co-operative housekeeping, 
. State, 5. Date, | 2. Food prepared at home for sale outsice, 
. Do you live in a city, in a town, or in a country? 3. Housework, not including ordinary day labor or sewing, done 
. Estimated present population of city or town, | by persons other than regular servants, 
3. Leading industries of city or town, and state also how far the results in these cases have been remunerative. 
. Are women and girls employed in these industries ? Please return the Schedule to the person sending it to you, or to 
. Estimated total number so employed, DEPARTMENT OF HiIsToRY, 
. Are women and girls employed as clerks? VASSAR COLLEGE, 
. Estimated total number so employed, December 1, 1888. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
. Length of time you have been housekeeping, Se 
Total number of domestic servants employed during that time, SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 
. Length of time without servants, 
. Length of time you have boarded, 
. Length of time you have boarded since marriage, 


COACHMEN, 


GARDENERS, 


* If foreign born, state number of years each employe has resided in this country. 


The paragraphs making up this department come in from all 
sources and often it is impossible to trace the original one. Wher- 
;. Number of persons in your family, ever it can be done full credit will be given. Where it can not the 
. Name any special privileges granted your servants, such as single | editor disavows any intention of appropriating the work of others 
rooms, the use of a sitting-room, etc., | and considers that the original owner of the bit will be glad to 
20. Have you paid, as a rule, higher or lower wages this year than last | hand it on in a good cause. 
year, and in what branches of occupation respectively ? The Philadelphia /zguirer has been looking up nice girls, and 
- Nature of the services rendered. Is it “ Excellent,” “Good,” | has discovered nine whose names and doings it chronicles in a 


* vair,” or ** Poor?” Please specify by kinds of employment, | recent number, the facts being thoroughly authenticated before 
22. Have you found it difficult to secure good domestic servants ? | publication 


What explanation of the difficulty can you give? 

pe How do oie think the difficuity nhs cm et or removed? | Matilda Moore of Greenfield Springs, Col., has killed three moun- 

escalates | tain lions, can ride as well as any cowboy, and is an accomplished 

SCHEDULE NO. Il.—EMPLOYES. | pianist. Her father took her West four years ago from Boston to 
STATISTICS OF DOMESTIC SERVICE. | save her life. She is now healthy and happy. 


1. N 

2. Place of birth, Tillie McCready of Mississippi determined nine years ago never 
3. Present residence (city or town, and State), to marry a man who either smokes, drinks, swears, chews or uses 
4. Name of present employer, slang. She is not married yet and thinks of making a compron.ise 
5. Present occupation, if she gets a chance. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Martha Tullidge of Dakota is 19 years old. This year she 
plowed, sowed, and reaped 4o acres of land, and has sold 600 
bushels of wheat. All this was done without male assistance. 


Katharine Macey has 175 pairs of woollen socks which she 
knitted with her own hands in the past ten years. When she has 
200 she will sell them for the benefit of an orphan asylum. 


Agnes Devereaux is to be married on Christmas Day. She fell 
into the Mississippi river and was rescued by a young man witha 
blonde moustache, who took the liberty of doing so, although he 
had not the pleasure of her acquaintance. He has $10,000 and she 
hasn’t 10 cents of her own. 

Carlotta Banks of Sacramento saved her three young brothers 
from death while the paternal mansion was on fire. It is feared 
she will lose her eyesight. 

On the lofty top of Pike’s Peak a monument has been reared to 
the memory of Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes. It was begun by mem- 
bers of the W. C. T. U. who were traveling there, and a notice was 
erected inviting all who wished to adda stone. In less than three 
months a massive pile of stones was heaped up, and now the mon- 
ument is as noticeable as that of Helen Hunt, which friends reared 
near Colorado Springs. 

The Brooklyn Women’s Club will celebrate its twenty-first ani- 
versary in February next, and it proposes to hold a loan art exhi- 
bition composed of the works of women exclusively. This exhibi- 
tion will be held in the Art Association rooms and be inaugurated 
by a public reception given by the members. The club now num- 
bers about 180, and is in a prosperous condition. It hopes to have 
a permanent place of meeting in the new museum which the friends 
of the Brooklyn Institute are endeavoring to build, and for which, 
it is said, a large amount of money has been subscribed. The 
present club rooms are at 80 Willoughby street, in the Women’s 
Home, founded by Mrs. Anna C. Field, Mrs. Manning, Mrs. For- 
man and others. 

The Sied] Society of Brooklyn, officered by women, has turned 
its attention to philanthropy as well as music, its latest step in this 
direction having been an entertainment to 1,0co working girls at its 
club rooms in the Johnston building. Miss Mary S. Haynes and 
Miss Mary Sharpe had charge of this entertainment, and the pres- 
ident of the society, Mrs. Holloway, is an ex-officio member of all 
these committees. The working girls heard a musical and literary 
programme, enjoyed refreshments and a social time with the Siedl 
members. The society will have a luncheon and entertain several 
distinguished women this month, and what with the series of Kreh- 
biel lectures on Wagner music, which it ran at Historical Hall dur- 
ing November and places for several concerts and other entertain- 
ments to be given during the winter, the society has no time for 
frivolity. The membership is steadily increasing, and the officers 
are working diligently to reach that stage of prosperity where the 
sociely may possess a building of its own, fashioned after the 
People’s Palace in East London, and ample enough for large enter- 
tainments of a popular character,-designed for the benefit and 
pleasure of the poor. 

Miss Edwards’s first lecture in this country maae a profound 
impression, and the New York 7rzbune describes it as a notable 
piece of work. Dr. Storrs presided and the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music was crowded. In introducing Miss Edwards Dr. Storrs’s 
few remarks were made with his accustomed fluency and grace. 
The distinguished Egyptologist, who had been escorted to a chair 
on the platform by R. R. Bowker and had been greeted by hearty 
applause, sat witha shawl around her while the distinguished 
clergyman was uttering his appropriate and musical sentences. 
She looked older than the portrait given on the leaflet which most 
of the audience held in their hands, but younger than her age as 
there set down—fifty-eight. She has a fine and expressive, though 
not handsome, face, with a noble brow, above which her hair is 
brushed back plain and straight. Her voice is not loud, but won- 
derfully clear and penetrating, so that, although suffering from a 
cold due to our trying climate, without apparent effort she made 
herself distinctiy audible to every one of the more than 2.000 per- 
sons gathered in the Academy. When, after speaking a few min- 
utes, she paused and with the prettiest manner in the world begged 
to know whether the audience could hear her, there was no re- 
sponse except the hand-clapping which told that those present not 


only heard but appreciated. Miss Edwards's enunciation is re- 
markably clear and distinct, each.syllable being treated as an indi- 
vidual. While she speaks slowly, there was no drawling or undue 
prolonging of words, though the cadences were not always perfect. 
Her touches of dry humor were very “fetching,” to use the par- 
lance of the day. 


Miss Frances E. Willard says concerning the higher education 
of woman: “If, to take up the classics, she must lay down the 
dust-brush and broom; if, while her mind brightens, her manners 
rust; if a taste for Homer is incompatible with a taste for home; 
if, in fine, she must put off the crown of womanliness ere she can 
wreathe her brow with laurels of scholarship, then, for the sake of 
dear humanity, let her fling away the laurels that she may keep the 
crown. She must gain without losing, or all is lost. Be this her 
motto: ‘ Womanliness first—afterward, what you will.’ ” 

A pointed rebuke to the secular press for publishing the libelous 
letters on woman, signed “ Clara Belle,” but written by a man, is 
found in two very different facts. First, these letters, or similar 
articles, are never published in woman's papers or woman’s col- 
umns conducted by women. Good women and men earnestly pro- 
test against such an outrageous debasement of the daily news- 
papers read by their sons and daughters. Second, a certain great 
daily, after publishing for years these monstrous letters, in which 
woman is represented as the weaker sex morally, as naturally in- 
clined to vice, the seducer of man, a tippler, gambler or “ inno- 
cent” fool, finally came out editorially deeply deploring the “ in- 
crease of crime ” and especially of “ prostitution and drunkenness 
among women.” Some one has said: “ As aman readeth in his 
newspaper, so is he.” Shall not the editor think on these things? 


Working girls’ clubs are springing up in every direction and 
demonstrating their power to educate in many ways. Boston has 
recently formed an association of all these clubs, and held a meet- 
ing at which the different ones were represented by a majority of 
their members. This association includes more than a half-dozen 
active clubs of working girls. The largest of these and the one 
that took the initiatory steps in forming this association was the 
Shawmut Avenue Club, which numbers 150 members, and its pres- 
ident, Miss M. J. Allen, is also president of the new association. 
An address was given at the meeting by Miss Grace Dodge, who 
came from New York for the purpose. Miss Dodge has beena 
leader of these organizations in that city and has had a wide ex- 
perience and warm sympathy in the work. Her little book, “ Let- 
ters to Busy Girls,” has proved of great value to the girls for whom 
it was written. These clubs have ostensibly the good of the work- 
ing girl in view, but it is found that they are of two-fold value, and 
the benefit is not all on one side. The woman who enters upon 
this work gains quite as much as those she strives to help. The 
crude mind of the girl comes into contact with a gracious sympathy 
and a sweet courtesy and stimulates her to better manners and 
higher ideals of life, and the woman, seeing the influence she ex- 
erts, can but broaden her views and is in no danger of becoming 
self-absorbed and self-centered, but with each year’s work new 
aims and wider interests open before her and give an opportunity 
for a richness of life unknown to women of the past. 


Another noble record has been made by Miss Clara Barton, 
whose relief work through the American Red Cross Society in the 
Conemaugh Valley, is ended. Miss Barton with her corps of as- 
sistants, has closed her labors at Johnstown. It has been the most 
prolonged mission ever sustained by the society at any one point. 
The merit of its policy of speedy yet systematic relief has been 
fully tested and as fully vindicated. More than 3 000 homes have 
been supplied with the essentials of housekeeping, and quite 20,000 
persons have been aided by the beneficent ministry. Six houses, 
furnished, warmed, lighted, and committed to the management of 
local physicians, have served as hospitals for the homeless poor. 
These and other measures of caring for the destitute during the 
winter will be continued by the Benevolent Union. Miss Barton 
is very hopeful of the future of Johnstown. She says: “ It is 
already assured. The prospects are bright. There is immense 
enterprise as well as great thrift here. Johnstown is not going 
crazy on account of this calamity, no matter what pet theories may 
be. In five years it will be a busier, better, and more beautiful 
city than it ever was,” 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. - 


BEGINNING TO ENJOY LIFE. 

MERICANS are just beginning to enjoy life. We are 
not quite the sober and sad-cheeked race that we once 
were. The struggle for existence finds the people bet- 
ter off than they were one and two hundred years ago. 

‘here is more abundance and comfort, less cold, hunger and 
exposure, better food, shelter and clothing. Things can be en- 
joyed now which could not even exist here previously, for 
both the comforts and luxuries themselves on one hand and 
the margin for expenditure on the other have increased and 
come into being. These have given color and interest to life. 

The religious belief, too, is more cheerful. The awful deity 
of Puritanism has been supplanted by a loving one. Re- 
ligion now busies itself more with good deeds and human 
sympathies and less with gloomy introspection. It has gath- 
ered a larger faith in the absolute benevolence as well as jus- 
tice of God, and of the substantial victory of good over evil 
which this implies. 

Contact with Germans and Jews, who have migrated to this 
country and become a part of our environment, is having its 
influence. Goto Saratoga and who among the visitors are 
having the most enjoyment? The Hebrews. Among the 
work people who are out for a holiday in the park, or the 
country, or on the water, the Germans show the most hearty 
devotion to the occasion; and neither are the Irish and other 
Europeans wanting in this respect. 

All these influences of better feeding, more leisure, a better 
religion, a growing zstheticism, larger incomes and possibili- 
ties of better living generally, to say nothing of the conta- 
gious example of the Germans, the Hebrews and other peoples 
who know how to enjoy living, are bringing the people of this 
country into a better enjoyment of life. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


PETER, MY DOG, AND REUBEN, MY OAT. 


What care I if the great world frown? 
Thumbs turned up, or thumbs turned down; 
Haughty derision confront desire 

False cited as truth, and truth a liar, 

Sour contradiction deny me flat,— 

There’s Peter my dog, and Reuben my cat! 


When only clouds lower in the sky 

When it storms without so drearily, 

When the day brings only gloom 

Into my quiet little room, 

Who shall doubt the peace of the dialogue, 
Twixt Reuben, my cat, and Peter, my dog? 


They sit on either side of the fire 

And watch the bright flame mounting higher, 
Or raise to me with g ances fond 

The eyes that seek no world beyond 

The love they bear me. Happy wights, 
They never miss earth’s cloy delights, 

But doze upon my fireside mat, 

My Peter-Dog, my Reuben-Cat. 


Philosophy of fireside friends, 

Life is short, yet Zovg, that ends 

In strife for peace, where peace is not; 
Yet seeking hope in some new spot 
When at my fireside lo! it lies 
Watching the red spark as it flies, 
Nought to disturb nought to combat, 
For Peter, my dog, and Rube, my cat. 


So at peace within, and at peace without, 
I treasure the love that’s beyond a doubt, 
And hold in contempt the bitter word, 
That hath all my earnest rancor stirred. 
Snap fingers in scorn at the world’s fiat, 
While I’ve Peter, my dog, and Reuben, my cat. 
— Olivia Lovell Wilson. 


THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “‘Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


“A THREE YEARS’ SUBSCRIBER.” 
“Three Year Old Subscriber” and “D. M.” are respectfully 


referred to the above announcement.—Zditor of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING. 


CLARET STAINS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some one or more of your readers give some method of 
removing claret stains. & 
NEw YorK. 


FRIED OYSTERS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 


Where fried oysters are desired for supper, they may be pre- 
pared in the following manner, in the morning, and be quite as 
nice as though freshly prepared. They are also very nice for a 
holiday box for an absent friend. Put the oysters in a colander 
and drain off the liquor, beat one or more eggs very light, season 
them highly with salt and pepper; dip each oyster in this, roll in 
cracker-crumbs and fry in half butter and half lard, or salt-pork 
fat. When brown, lay them on brown paper spread on drippers to 
absorb the fat. Leave on the paper until wanted, then lay the 
oysters, still on the paper, in the oven for a short time, and no one 
-will be able to detect the difference from any first fried. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. ANNIE WADE. 


AGAIN THE HAIR. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 


Will you kindly inform me, through your columns, of a remedy 
the use of which will prevent the hair “from coming out.” My 
hair grows profusely and is of strong fiber, but the loss is seem- 
ingly unnatural. A CONSTANT READER. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 


If for the men-folk the prescription Goop HOUSEKEEPING would 
recommend would be to look for amiability in marrying, and after 
marriage to lead a becoming and blameless life; if for the other 
sex, the polls will remain open indefinitely, in order that those who 
may be “ scudding under bare polls,” and those, as well, who may 
have avoided such a calamity may relate their experiences, and tell 
our California correspondent of something that “ will prevent the 
hair from coming out.”—Zditor of Goob HOUSEKEEPING. 


GRAHAM BREAD. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 


I send, for the benefit of “ Mrs. H. E. W.,” my own recipe for 
Graham bread, warranted not to fail: Take ‘a lump the size of a 
pint-bowl of risen bread-dough, made after any good recipe for 
white bread ; thin it with one quart of lukewarm water, add half of 
a compressed yeast-cake dissolved, halfa pint of granulated sugar, 
a teaspoonful of salt, and about two quarts of Graham flour—bran 
and all. Beat well with a wooden spoon. Put into well-greased 
pans, stand in a very warm place to rise from three to five hours, 
and bake in a moderate oven for an hour. I usually make upa 
batch of bread from white flour at night, and the next morning 
take out the lumps for the Graham batch ; but if no white bread is 
desired, one quart of flour made into a regular dough with half a 
compressed yeast-cake, a little shortening and salt and lukewarm 
water will be what is needed. If “ gems” are wanted, a piece of 
| dough may be kept out from the Graham batch after it is beaten, 
| a tablespoonful of melted butter and a well-beaten egg added, and 
| the batter dropped by spoonfuls into greased muffin-irons; set to 
rise for not less than one hour, and bake for half an hour. They 
| are delightful for luncheon. FLORENCE HULL Brown. 
| WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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235.—ENIGMA, 
My frst is in Cow but not in Ox, 
My second is in Chest but not in Box, 
My ¢Aird is in Bark but not in Sap, 
My fourth is in Yelk but not in Flap, 
My //th is in Mast but not in Deck, 
My sixth is in Head but not in Neck, 
My seventh is in Hen but not in Duck, 
My eighth is in Take but not in Suck, 
My zinth is in Hand but not in Foot, 


Qurer Hours "vii Quick W1TTED. 


LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision | 


Prize Puzzve. 


| 
| 
| 


232.—CRY PTOGRAM. My ¢enth is in Ashes but not in Soot, 
My e/eventh is Arm but not in Leg, t 
peO CHINW N WSBSISGEN u Ws THIL My tevelfth Stomp but not in Peg; 
My very /ast indeed is in Mumps, i 
< And, as you will see, is also in Dumps. t 
G voras S Ewnc L N Uon T N IR. | My as you all may 
Pp au | Blooms a beautiful flower in November. i 
erhaps no one needs to be told that this is a puzzle, yet as Rex. s 
some may doubt the possibility of its solution, it may comfort Te c 
such distrusting ones to be assured that it is a perfectly legitimate (nbeURLANE® BY RAQURST] 
puzzle and the answers really feasible. Now if you are anxious to 236.—ENIGMATICAL AVIARY. e 
prove the truth of this statement you will go to work in this , 1. Whatdowedo atevery meal? 12. Part of a periodical, and a t! 
way ; but let it be understood that you are to find (1) the name of a | 2. A disease incident to man dish of food. : 
popular poet, (2) the name of one of his poems, and (3) an one-line | and beast. 13. A rascal. 
quotation from the poem. If you take the right course you will | 3- Nothing, twice yourself, and 14. Two small animals. 
find that the large, black letters properly arranged answer one fifty. 15. A cheat. 
question, the italics another, and the remaining letters still an- | 4. An Almanac maker. 16. Part of a fence. d 
other. You will need to be informed that, in order rightly toin- | 5. A look. 17. A distant country. fi 
terpret the jumbled letters out of which you are to make the | 6. Equality, and decay. 18. A seventy-gun ship. : 
extract, you must take a letter from the second word to complete | 7- An English architect. 19 Part of a lady's dress. B 
the first, and one from the first to finish the second; and the third | 8. A workman’s implement. 20. The top of your head. C 
and fourth words are to be worked in the same manner, and so on; g. A lever. 21. Spoil half a score. ci 
and then, having obtained the separate words, arrange them so as | 10. A mechanical instrument. 22. The defense of a bridge. MA 
to form the quotation, 11, An English river. = : 
For the first correct answer to the above Cryptogram a prize of 237.—INTERSECTING WORDS. F 
one year’s subscription to GoobD HOUSEKEEPING will be given, Pts N 
precedence to be determined by the date indicated in the postmark M 
on the envelope inclosing the answer. ° 
3 
[RE-PUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] oO 
233.—A SCRIPTURE ENIGMA.* 
A creature once was formed by God, ri lig 
Which showed His mighty power, 1. The whole word across, having the quality of balsam; the in 
Who ne’er in paths of sinners trod, first five letters, a fishing-boat; the last four letters, ¢ of a rodent 
Or name of Christian bore. quadruped. W 
0 a ee eee 2. The whole word downward, an ulcer in the eye; the first four F 
Nor did the gospel know, letters, } of to shut up; the last three letters, $ of having the attri- ov 
Yet he did miracles which God butes of a man. A 
Commanded him to do. 3. The outside letters of the two words, commencing at 1, is the W 
oa , intersection of a cone by a plane, F. 
O’er sinners he did not lament, pa 


Yet moved by power divine, 238 —CHARA DE as 
Unto a man of God was sent ; > 


To punish him for sin. A conveyance is my frst, 


My second we love dearly, 


He had no hope of future bliss, My woe is trampled under foot, mr 
‘ ee his a rod, And often flogged severely. co 
et did a living soul possess 7 ani 
That panted after God. 239.—A PRETTY ELECTRICAL EXPERIMEMT. “y 
And though his great Creator’s will Make a room quite dark, then take an ordinary feather-duster the 
He never once transgressed, and dust any gilt picture-frame you may have, applying the brush 
He shall no place in glory fill, quickly, when little sparks of electricity as brilliant as diamonds gre 
Nor mingle with the bless’d. will fly off the frame, sometimes as far as three inches from the wh 
234.—WHO CAN TELL? i 
1. When were pins first used in England? sihiniaiii 219.—-WHO CAN TELL? “ 
2. Of what country is asparagus a native? cht 
In what country was the onion first grown? 1. Smiles, because there’s a mile between the first and last letters. the 
2. John Bright, his reason being that he cou. render to an 
4. What is said to be the longest English word ? the as | 
5. When were glass windows first used for light ? 
6. In what year was tea introduced into Europe from China? Fifty-five. it is said ti 
7. Where in the English Bible is the word “ house ” first found ? | 3 
4. Harvard, Yale, the University of Pennsylvania, and Brown. of. 
8. How many Indian training schools are there in the United . 
9. What is said to be the longest distance over which conversa- | : ee ee ee cia 


last Monday but one in December. 
| 7. The Duke of Buckingham. 9. France. of 
* It is something like forty-five years since this Enigma first appeared in print. 8. One ton (532 pounds daily). 10. Germany. trai 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., DECEMBER 21, 1889. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor ot Goop HousgKgEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.. if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HouseKkerEPINcG to the 
News Compames trom which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. it will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 


News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., | 


New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co.. Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 


Louis: New Orleans News Co., New Orleans: San Francisco News Co., San | 


Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


WOMAN WITH A BIG “W.” 


The graciously appreciative, well-planned and every way de- | 
lightful reception to Miss Amelia B. Edwards, the popular novelist, | 


interesting lecturer and noted traveler, given by the New England 
Woman’s Press Association, at the Parker House, Boston, on 
Friday, November 29, was a well-received and highly-appreciated 
ovation to the guest of the occasion, and a red-letter day for the 
Association. In brief, it was a practical exemplification of what 
Woman can do and is doing, more potent and convincing than 
pages of print or hours of argument presented in favor of Woman 
as an important factor in the work-day world of life. 

It was a gathering of Woman witha big “W” and man witha 
small “‘m”’—as it should be, and the pleasant and gracious tone of 
conversation and congratulation, of each to each, both in incident 
and speech, was an assurance, well fortified, that woman with a big 
“W" has not only come to stay, but that in her new departure of 
the last few years, is having the hand of welcome, at last, 
graciously extended to her, by the men-folk, and that, too, by those 
who are best entitled to the initial designation of a big ‘ M.” 
Boston sent of its culture, position and place, with cordial greet 
ings for the Press Association and its distinguished guest. Massa- 
chusetts also did honor to itself in the person of the Governor of 
the Commonwealth, literary lions shook their manes, but “ roared 
as gently as any sucking dove.” The educational interests of the 
city were represented by congratulatory comment and commenda- 
tion. Harmony and good-will evidenced the prevailing sentiment 


of the hour and there was an opportunity for the outside world to | 


know something of the individuality of the members of the Asso- 
ciation, which had put such a feather of “ the fitness of things,” and 
of enterprise into its cap, and one which those alone who are 
trained in newspaper work know how to do so promptly and well. 


| 


Mis. Estelle M. H. Merrill, secretary of the Association, was the 
first to extend the hand of welcome to Miss Edwards—not only on 
her arrival in our country, but before she had left the deck of the 
steamer which bore her hither, and this little incident of welcome, 
Miss Edwards said, in her after-breakfast remarks, was one of the 
most touching and treasured memories of her life. To some of 
the personal guests of the day, the demonstration was perhaps not 
a surprise simply, but rather an inspiration, and an inspiration of a 
seriously practical bearing. It was a great accomplishment of 
more than ordinary significance in a field where much theory and 
speculation have heretofore been prominent. 

Heretofore the world has been quite content to sit down and fold 
its hands over the oft repeated truism that it was a man who was 
* First in War, First in Peace, and First in the Hearts of His 
Countrymen,” and Woman who was last at the cross of the cruci- 
fied Lord, where she remained to see the vale of the Temple rent 
in twain, from the agonies of the moment, and first at the opening 
of the tomb of the risen Savior of mankind—last in moments of 
tribulation and anguish, first in the hour of joy and gladness. And 
this alone has long been the popularly accepted mission of Woman. 
This was once supposed to be Woman’s “sphere.” But “a change 
has come o’er the spirit of our dreams.” That “sphere” has 
broadened materially, of late, is broadening and will continue to 
broaden. Woman with a big “ W” may now honorably place her 
name over the doorways of our marts of trade, our platforms, our 
pulpits, our hospitals and our editorial rooms. How well her work 
has been done in the last named field, was evidenced by the New 
England Woman’s Press Association banquet, where so many 
were seated who have made worthy names and enviable places for 
themselves and won independence and honorable livings. 

That honest record should be given where so much credit is due 
to the industrial feature which the New England Woman’s Press 
Association illustrates, we subjoin a list of the members of the 
Association, accompanied by the location of the respective fields 
of labor in which they are engaged, as far as can be gathered: 

Miss Belle Grant Armstrong, “ Dinah Sturges,” of the Boston 
Transcript. 

Miss M. V. Ball, editor of Home Guardian, Boston. 

Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, of 7he Christian Register. 

Miss Anna H. Barrows, teacher in the Boston Training School 
cooking department, and writer on household topics. 

Mrs. C. H. Belcher, Boston correspondent of the Rock Island 
Union. 

Miss Berry, Fashion writer of the Boston Budget 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, of Te Woman's Journal. 

Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Blake, the “ M. E. B.” of the Boston Joxur- 
nal and many other papers. 

Miss Mary B. Briggs, editor of Work at Home; Dedham 

Mrs. Sarah F. Church, special writer. 

Miss Alice Clarke, of the Saturday Evening Gazette. 

Miss Katherine E. Conway, of the Boston /’7/o?. 

Mrs. Helen E. Corbin, Charlestown, N. H., correspondent of the 
Manchester Union. 

Mrs. Helen A. Cousins, Lamoine, Me., special writer. 

Mrs. Alcestis B. Cowell, editor and proprietor of the Winthrop 
(Mass.) Visitor. 

Miss Mary Crowley, Roxbury, Mass., special writer. 

Miss Florence A. Cushing, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

Miss M. Agnes Dalrymple, of 7e Massachusetts Plowman. 

Miss A. Marion Donovan, of the Boston Post 

Mrs. Caroline Dupee, Dorchester, Mass., well known as a trans- 


| lator from the Italian, etc. 


Miss Mabel Elwell, of the Portland (Me.) 7ranscripé. 
Mrs. L. A. W. Fowler, Dedham, Mass., special writer. 
Mrs. M. D. Frazer, editor of Home Life, Somerville. Mass. 
Mrs. Barbara N. Galpin, of the Somerville (Mass.) /ournad. 
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Mrs. Lavinia S. Goodwin, of the Boston Journal of Education. 
Mrs, Elisabeth Merritt Gosse, of the Boston Hera/d. 
Mrs. M. Elizabeth Green, editor and proprietor of the Quincy 
(Mass.) Patriot 
Miss Louise Imogene Guiney, the well-known poet. 
Miss Anna Gulbranson, Dorchester, Mass., recently of the Vew 
England Grocer. 
Mrs. Fannie K Hamilton, editor and proprietor of the O/d Or- 
chard Rambler, Biddeford, Me. 
Mrs. E. Addie Heath, on the staff of Zhe Pansy, Woman's 
Magazine, etc. 
Mrs. Fannie H. Howard, of 74e Vankee Blade. 
Mrs. M. C. Hungerford, Stamford, Ct , special writer. 
Mrs. Anna Sargent Hunt, editor of Home Mission Echo, Au- 
gusta, Me. 
Miss Emma E. Lanphear, Pheenix, R. I., correspondent of the 
Providence Daily Journal and Bulletin. 
Miss Lillian A. Lewis (colored), of the Boston Hera/d. 
Mrs. Margaret J. Magennis, Boston 7raved/er. 
Mrs. E. P. G. Marshall, “Gemp,” North Bucksport, Me., local 
correspondent. 
Mrs. Etta F. Martin, of the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard. 
Mrs. Ellen M. Mason, North Conway correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Herald. 
Mrs. Marion A. McBride, secretary of the International Wo- 
man’s Press Association, Boston. 
Miss M. E. McKay, of the Boston Daz/y Globe. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, * Jean Kincaid,” of the Boston Daz/y 
Globe. 
Mrs. Emma Mills, of the Manchester (N. H.) Unzon. 
Mrs. Frances. C. Mixter, Worcester, Mass., writer on household 
topics for many papers. 
Miss Dora M. Morrell, correspondent of Gardner (Me.) Home 
Journal. 
Miss Alice R. Mylene, special writer for Boston G/ode, etc. 
Miss Ella F. Nickerson, Chelsea (Mass.) Leader. 
Mrs. Eva Marie Niles, writer on fancy work, author of “ Fancy 
Work Recreations,” East Gloucester, Mass. 
Mrs. Adelaide L. Norris, of Zhe Evening Mail, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 
Mrs. Mary O'Meara, Boston Repud/ic. 
Mrs. Mattie R. T. Owler, Boston Daily Heradd. 
Mrs. Kate D. Parker, “ Madaline Durant,” Boston, Boston 
correspondent, New York and Western papers. 
Mrs. Ella C. G. Weeks, Methuen (Mass.) 7vanscript. 
Miss Rene Parks, Boston Budget, dramatic and musical critic. 
Miss Edith K. Perry, Boston Daily Hera/d. 
Mrs. Hittie Pond, Winthrop (Mass ) l’7s7tor. 
Mrs. Ella Farnam Pratt, Editor Wide Awake. 
Mrs. Emily Selinger, well-known artist and writer. 
Miss Clara L. Shattuck, editor Pratt Brothers Publications, 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Mrs. A. L. P. Skillings, Arlington, Mass., correspondent Boston 
Traveller. 
Miss Helen M. Smith, Bar Harbor Record, and Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, Boston. 
Miss Grace W. Soper, Boston Dazly Journa?. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Editor of 7ze Woman's Journal. 
’Mrs. E. C. Stone, Northampton Dai/y Hera/d 
Mrs. Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland, * Dorothy Lundt,” Boston 
Commonwealth. 
Miss Emily A. Thackray, book reviewer for the Epoch and 
other papers. 
Mrs. Kate Tryon, Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Miss Mary Twombly, Boston, special writer. 
Miss Kate Vannah, Gardiner, Me., correspondent Lewiston ( Me.) 
Journal, poet, etc. 
Mrs. Susie C. Vogl, of Zhe Woman's Journal, Boston. 
Mrs. Adelaide Cilley Waldron, Farmington, N.H., poet and 
special writer. 
Miss Emily G. Wetherbee, Lawrence (Mass.) American. 


Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler, “ Trebor Ohl,’ Boston, special writer. 


Mrs. Allie E. Whitaker, Mew England Farmer Boston. 
Mrs. Sallie Joy White, Boston Daily Hera/d. 


| 


Miss Lilian Whiting, Boston 7ravedler. 

Mrs. S. Fannie Gerry Wilder, Waltham, Mass., author of 
several books. 

Miss Helen M. Winslow, Boston., special writer for Wide 
Awake, America, etc. 

Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, Salem, Mass. 
Dreadful Boy,” etc. 

Mrs. M. L. Wyatt, Boston correspondent Springfield Union. 

The Associate Members are: Miss Sybilla A. Bailey, Mrs. C. 
S. DeRose, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Catherine O’Keefe, 
Mrs. Grace Oliver, Miss Annie Talbot, all of Boston, Mrs. D. A. 
Lincoln, Wollaston, Mass., Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, 
Mass., Mrs. H. H. Robinson and Mrs. Harriette R. Shattuck, of 
Malden, Mass., Miss Floretta Vining, Hull, Mass. 

The Officers of the Association are: 

President, Mrs. Sallie Joy White. 

Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Allie E. Whitaker, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

Secretary, Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 

Treasurer, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 

Auditor, Mrs. Susie C. Vogl. 

Executive Committee, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. L. A. 
W. Fowler, Miss Mary Twombly. 


Author of “ That 


This has a business look, surely. At all events, the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association evidently means business, to be 
conducted by womanly Women, without even affording an oppor- 
tunity for smart penny-a-liners to rise in their places and prate 
about masculine Women, of which much has been heard in former 
days, albeit the masculine Woman is not so much to be dreaded 
as the feminine Man. Anything but this last. 

Then why not accept the situation, ye who are inclined to write 
woman witha small “ w” forever and forever? Why not surrender 
gracefully to the inevitable? »The coming man, then, who has 
been looked for, lo these many years, and the coming Woman, also 
—when they come, let them come together, side by side, arm in 
arm, hand in hand, and not, as has often been the case, heretofore, 
one tagging behind the other, mouthing the word “sex” as they 
go. Genius has no sex, ability no sex, industry no sex, human 
faculties no sex; then why attempt to keep up an intellectual and 
industrial boundary line of sex, when we see it being broken down 
by the force of stubborn facts, again and again, every day of our 
mortal lives. 

The breakfast of welcome to Miss Edwards, by the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association, seemed, to one who sat at the 
table, to be not an event only, but a disclosure, and, figuratively 
speaking, there might have been seen a tracing of this handwriting 
on the walls of the dining-hall, while the feast was progressing, as 
prominent and pronounced in effect, if not in tracery, as was the 
handwriting of which we have record in Holy Writ; ‘“ While ‘man 
proposes and God disposes,’ Woman also proposes to do what 
man can do, just as well as man can do it—if not better.” 

And there need be no smiting together of the knees, as was the 
case at the Belshazzar feast, nor need there be, again, any great 
difficulty in rendering a correct translation of this new handwriting. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Goop HousEKEEPING is always good and full of interest to the 
ladies, and the number of November g is no exception to the rule. 
—The Presbyterian Observer. 


The women of our land can not afford to have their names omitted 
from Goop HouUSEKEEPING'S subscription list; it is perfect in its 
kind.—Lowell (Mass.) Vox Populi. 


We have long been waiting for just such a periodical as GoopD 
HOUSEKEEPING and we accord it the warmest welcome. We most 


| heartily recommend the periodical to every housekeeper in the 


land.— /rvine, (Kentucky), The Eagle. 
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Edward Bellamy, the apostle of the new a 
lution, is to-day universally known in this country, 


and in 

the field of letters in England and on the European continent; yet 
a little more than a year and a half ago his name was familiar to 
comparatively very few. When his book, “ Looking Backward,” 
was published, even his publishers had not met him, and almost no 
one besides his personal friends knew where he lived. Many mag- 
azine readers remembered him as an occasional contributor of very 
interesting and very original short stories to the various monthlies, 
and other readers knew the name as that of the author of certain 
fascinating novels and novelettes of recent publication. But more 
than this nobody knew—who he was, where he lived, how old he 
might be, nor any of the many particulars people hunger for when 
a man or woman comes into prominent public notice. ‘“ Looking 
Backward” has made him famous, but even yet, though several 
more or less truthful accounts of him have been published, thou- 
sands of people are still ignorant of the personality of the man 
whose book is by so many regarded as the scripture of a new so- 
cial and industrial dispensation. 

The writer is glad to be able, from an acquaintance of nearly a 
score of years, to gratify such readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
as cherish the laudable desire to know something more of the man 
who is making so much stir in the world, and some products of 
whose thought have been secured to enrich Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
InG’s pages. Mr. Bellamy has lived in the village of Chicopee 
Falls, in the town of Chicopee, which adjoins Springfield, Mass., 
almost continuously since his birth in 1850. He came from “ good 
old stock,” one of his ancestors being Rev. Dr. Joseph Bellamy, a 
famous theologian of the time of the American Revolution, and 
further famous as the preceptor of Aaron Burr. On the other side 
of the house, his grandfather was Rev. Benjamin Putnam, a prom- 
inent man in the Baptist denomination and one of the earliest 
pastors of the First Baptist church in Springfield. His father, 
the late Rev. R. K. Bellamy, was pastor for 35 years and until his 
death a few years ago, of the Baptist church at Chicopee Falls, 


and was known and honored all over Western Massachusetts, and 
especially loved for his quiet and modest ways of “going about 
doing good ” among the people of his charge. 
From such antecedents and into the thoughtful atmosphere of a 
pastor’s household, Edward Bellamy came. Pains were taken 
with his early education as may well be supposed, and his mind is 
| well-stored with the knowledge that comes from training and in- 
struction, supplemented by habits of observation and study. A 
partial course at Union College, a year of study in Germany and a 
period of law study, resulting in his admission to the bar of 
Hampden County (of which he is still a member, though he has 
| never practiced) constituted the special education of his later 
youth. Then the appetite for work of a literary character asserted 
| itself, and in 1871 he joined the staff of the New York Evening 
Post, which then flourished under the management of William 
Cullen Bryant. He did some good work on the Post, and in 1872 
| he left it to take a desk in the editorial rooms of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union, as literary editor and editorial writer. During his 
connection with the Union, which lasted four years, young Bellamy 
took the keenest interest in national politics, and was an ardent 
partisan, wielding his caustic pen with increasing vigor as cam- 
paigns waxed in interest, never shrinking from any issue, and de- 
veloping rapidly the faculty, so apparent in his later work and 
infusing its chief charm into “ Looking Backward,” of making 
every point which he supported seem plausible, logical and right, 
however difficult the task might be. During this time he began 
what may be considered the first period of his literary career, and 
besides his arduous journalistic labor he contributed frequent 
short stories to the magazines. The easy, lucid and engaging 
style in which they were written, and their invariably fresh and 
original and usually singular plot, made these stories exceedingly 
attractive, and readers once having had a taste of them were very 
likely to turn first to them whenever they appeared. 

At this period no sign was given in Mr. Bellamy’s thought or 
work of the trend of mind that has since found expression in the 
book that all the world is talking about. Indeed, some of his edi- 
torial writing of that time, if quoted now, would be found in 
direct antagonism to the essential principles of his later social 
doctrine. Among his friends who knew him well, but perhaps not 
best, the impression was unavoidable that he was strongly infused 
with cynicism. He had a wonderful facility of sarcasm and half- 
concealed ridicule, and in spite of his almost imperturbable out- 
ward good nature, there were those among his friends who felt the 
effects of the exercise of this faculty so keenly at times that their 
friendly sensibilities were hurt. It appeared in his stories, too, 
though here it only lent them spice. His probing and analysis of 
motives, always developed in the narrative and rarely by the intro- 
duction of abstract paragraphs, seemed to be satires on sundry 
foibles of the human mind; and altogether, the Bellamy of those 
days, likable though he was in his way, kindly as was his feeling 
under his coat of thistles, would not have been taken as an incip- 
ient reformer who should evolve a gigantic scheme for uniting all 
humanity in the bonds of brotherly love. 


In 1876 Mr. Bellamy found the capacity and desire for larger 
work in the literary field developing to such an extent as to justify 
as well as demand a change, and he accordingly gave up his desk 
in the Uion’s sanctum and after a somewhat extended trip to the 
Sandwich Islands, partly to recuperate his physical and mental 
energies and partly to increase his knowledge of the world, re- 
turned to his Chicopee Falls home and settled down to the work 


of the second period of his literary life. 
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His first volume of fiction, “A Nantucket Idyl,” was a very 
pleasant book for summer reading and made something of a “hit” 
as such. It brought his name as a novelist into quite as great 
prominence with the public as it has had at any time since until 
the publication of “ Looking Backward,” for though the works that 
have followed it have shown advancement and growth and have 
been really far better worth reading, they do not appear to have 
greatly enhanced the author’s popularity. To many the induce- 
ment to read them was found in the fact that they were written by 
the author of “A Nantucket Idyl,” and it was as the author of that 
little romance that he continued to be best known. The next 
effort was * Dr. Heidenhoff's Process.” ‘This appeared first as a 
serial story in the Springfield Uzon, and it was while it was run- 
ning in that journal and the demand for copy, not yet ready at 
almost the 11th hour, was harassing the young author, that he in- 
timated to the writer that he was inclined to regret having begun 
it and would be glad when it was finished. He did, indeed, shorten 
it considerably from its intended limit, if we are not mistaken, and 
seemed inclined to view it as a failure. Some critical friends, too, 
not at first perceiving the real excellence of the work done with so 
much labor, regarded it as not up to his standard and capacity. It 
is evidence that first judgments are not always the best that many 
good judges have since pronounced this book Mr. Bellamy’s mas- 
terpiece, betraying more fully and satisfactorily than any other the 
fine characteristics of his style and the vigor aud successful daring 
of his imagination, achieving in triumph impressive feats and 
effects on ground where others would meet disastrous failure. In 
many respects we coincide with the view that this book is a finer 
piece of literary and imaginative work than any other that stands 
credited to his name; and it comes nearest, too, to presenting 
a clear view of differing personal characteristics—a point in 
which Mr. Bellamy’s work is weakest. But this book was never 
very popular ! 

“Miss Ludington’s Sister,’ 


in which the writer pursued the 
psychological idea still further, suited the public somewhat better, 
though by no means superior to his previous work. During this 
second period, Mr. Bellamy also wrote much other matter, contin- 
uing his fire of short stories in the magazines (some of them long 
enough to be called novelettes), but with these volumes he had 
apparently reached the limit of development of the skillful simplic- 
ity that makes his writing so charming, and of the characteristics 
that should mark him and individualize him as a novelist. He 
might have written much more to delight, amuse and even edify, 
but if the inspiration and “ leading ” of “ Looking Backward ” had 
not come to him, the Edward Bellamy of to-day and of the next 
decade, perhaps, would still have been the author of “A Nantucket 
Idyl,” “Dr. Heidenhoff's Process,” and “ Miss Ludington’s 
Sister,” and what he wrote would have had the old, familiar flavor 
—his views the kaleidoscopic changes on the same set of colors 
and forms. There was a distinct and notable advance, however, in 
this second period, most pleasing and most apparent to the sympa- 
thetic friends who were watching the career of the young author 
with anxious solicitude. There was a great softening of the harsh- 
ness of his sarcasm, a tempering of his satirical mood, something 
apparently like sympathy with the personages of his creation, a 
better and more finished workmanship, showing that the appren- 
tice had become master of his trade. A finer purpose was served 
in his writing and the better atmosphere went along with the minor 
as well as the larger work of the period. 

For several years, the writer, drawn away from the vicinity by 
the course of his work, lost sight of Mr. Bellamy altogether, except 


for occasional glimpses of him through his magazine writing. Ream 
turning to Springfield, he met the novelist on the street one dayg 


few months before “ Looking Backward” appeared, and was sur 
prised, almost dazed, by the change in his friend’s conversation, 
After the first greetings and inquiries, a chance remark relating tom 
personal welfare led the now enthusiastic social reformer to elo 
quently and vigorously present his views, defend his theories ang 
betray the depth and breadth of his belief in the quick coming of gam 
new social order and his ardent desire for the relief and emancipaaam 
tion of the suffering millions of humanity. No personal raillery 
no light exchange of quips and repartee—instead a serious, earnest 
sympathetic talk on a topic of interest to every member of the 
human race. What a change! It was a type of the great jumplm 
from individualism to collectivism that he expects as a part of them 
social evolution. What the writer but dimly understood then wag 
made clear when, a few months later, a copy of “ Looking Back 
ward ” was put into his hands for review. Here, indeed, was a re 
creation—a new Bellamy! It seemed to the writer that for the first 
time since he met him, Edward Bellamy was, so far as the publig 
was concerned, really and truly in earnest. Heretofore he haga 
been playing with humanity—teasing it, holding up its foibles tg 
ridicule and its mistakes to blame, dissecting it, poking fun at im 
Now his heart seemed melted and run in a new and larger mould 
big enough to take in the humanity he had so caustically handleq 
and surround it with charity, sympathy and a helpful purpos@ 
The enthusiasm and confidence that shine from the pages of § = 
“Looking Backward” shine also from his face when talking om 
his now favorite theme and gleam in his conversation, infecting 
his hearers with sympathy and admiration, almost conviction. Of 
the book itself we need not say much here. In style and method 
the familiar characteristics of the author are reflected init. Ij 
flavor and atmosphere it is a very different work from any that wa 


have named. In exquisite and incomparable skill in argument ang 
plausibility of statement it immeasurably exceeds anything that hg 
has ever written. In its intense earnestness it is like nothing elgg 
in current literature. It is the guide-post of his new departum 
and marks his entrance into the third and greatest period of hig 
life work. 

Mr. Bellamy is genial and agreeable in social contact, fluent amg 
ready in conversation and able to “hold his end up” in any top 


that comes up. He is modest and wanting in self-assertion, thougl 
in his enthusiasm for his new “ mission” he has acquired some 
what more of boldness than he formerly showed. He is m@ 
religious in the popular acceptance of the term. This book i 


flects his creed. For piety he substitutes morality, and with 


“experimental religion ” of the evangelical Christian his writing 
betray no sympathy. This is not uncommon; nevertheless, it hl 
been forcibly urged against his book that it fails to recognize tt 
true agency of the Christian faith in the regeneration of the worl 
His active interest in the social problem is of comparatively recall 
development, and in fact its growth was practically coincident will 
the growth of the book under his pen, it having been started will 
a very different purpose, not much out of line with the motivesim™ 
his former work. 

We do not expect that Mr. Bellamy’s ideal society will be rem 
ized; but it is unquestionable that the high plane to which i 
book has lifted the discussion of industrial socialism is a welcomm 
realization, and that his efforts to promote higher thinking am 
better living and to banish classes by cultivating a broader hum 
sympathy will do the world good, 
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